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NEW=-YORK, 


THE MILK-MAIDS. 


** Hear how the birds on every blooming spray 
With joyous music wake the dawning day.’’—Ppope. 


THE rosy light of morning 
Is flushing o’er the hill, 

And through the leafy woodland 
The song-birds’ matins thrill; 
Like pale ghosts from the dawning 
The night-fogs steal away, 
And nature smiles all glorious, 

To hail the rising day. 


The freshest hours and brightest, 
Like the childhood of our life, 

Like gay youth’s busy tuiry land, 
When joys and hopes are rife; 

Like the best things and the fairest 
That God e’er gives to earth, 

Which tremblingly we love, and see 
Death’s seal upon from birth,— 

Are fleeting quickly from ts, 
With none to heed nor care, 

Nor swell the mighty hymn of praise 
That tills the morning air. 

But hark! amid the valleys 
Resounds the milk-maid’s song, 

As her foot is lightly brushing _ 
The dew and flowers among. 


No classic beauty in her face, 
No curving lip to tell 
That at Agincourt or Cressy 
Her lordly fathers fell ; 
That at the sepulchre of Christ, 
Or under Acre’s walls, 
Their bones had whiten’d in the sun, 
Far from their native halls. 


Another beauty was the girl’s, 
Sprung from a lowly race: 
The glow of health and happiness 
Upon a sunny face ; 
A clear and animaied eye, 
A brow that knew no guile, 
An open honest countenance, 
A winning loving smile. 


Uncultur’d in her loveliness, 
Wild as the flowers in May, 
The tall and waving hyacinth, 
The fragraat hawthorn spray, 
Mid which the children, birds and bees, 
All sporting sing and dance, 
The blithest, freest commoners 
On Nature’s wide expanse. 


Her ancestors were yeomen stout, 
Who, with the good yew bow, 

To battle at their lord’s behest 
Right gallantly would go; 
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And bravely bled, and fought, and fell, 
But fell without a nazne, 
Amid the unknown thousands 
That build one captain’s fame. 


in peaceful times they guarded sheep 
On many a grassy hill, 
And acres broad within the vale 
The milk-maid’s kindred till. 
And when for fourscore winters drear, 
And golden summers, they 
Have sown the seed, and reap’d the corn, 
And gather’d in the hay, 


When life’s long working-day is o’er, 
They’ve laid them down to rest 

In hope, undamp’d by subtle doubts, 
Of waking with the blest. 

And the same bells that gaily peal’d 
Upon their marriage-morn, 

Now tolling tell the Gillacers 
That dust to dust is borne 3 

That vacant is the oaken chair, 
Beside the hearth at e’en; 

That no more in the horse of God 
The grey head will be seen, 

Such was my milk-maid’s ancestry j— 
As light she trips along, 

The fragrant banks and waving woods 
Give back her artless song. 

And the green linnet ’mid the boughs 
And blithe lark in the sky, 

Seem each provoked to join the tune 
in very sympathy. 


When the dewy gemis are glistening ' 
Brightly on the meadows green, 

When the herald star of morning 
On thie mountain top is seen; 

When the lowing cattle gather 
By the gaily babbling rill, 

And the frisking lambs are cropping 
Thyme and harebells on the hill; 

Forth to meet the waking day, 

Goes the milk-maid, Mary Gray 

When the blood-red sun is sinking 
Like a hero to his rest, 

When the wan moon is unveiling 
To the evening wind her breast; 

When the noise of men and cities 
Dies away upon the ear, 

And the carfew through the forest 
Echoes like a voice of prayer; 

Forth again with parting day, 

Goes the milk-maid, Mary Gray. 
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As I pass the village church-yard, 
On each semmer morn and e’en, 
There’s a spot beside the yew tree, 
Ever sunny, ever green: 
Where the welcome light first glimmers, t 
Lingers too its parting beam, f 
When life’s busy day is over, 
There I'll slamber death’s long dream ‘ 
There in hope and peace they'll lay, 
All that dies of Mary Gray 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS.* 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Tue Pope officiated at St. Peter's ; and among 
the crowds assembled in the largest church in 


Christendom, all 
attracted to Rome by the management otf the 


were artists from countries, 


Chevalier Bernin. Many families of noble and 
even princely rank, many ambassadors from 
different Catholic States, added, by the splendors 
of their appearance, to the magnificence of the 
scene; but more imposing than ali worldly 
pomp, was the solemn grandeur of the cere- 
monies and services; and the figure on which all 
eyes were turned was the Pope himself, in his 
white sacerdotal vestments, surrounded by his 
purple-robed cardinals. 

Among the train of gentlemen that accompa- 
nied the French Ambassador, was a young man, 
whose pale complexion and regular features, 
with their expression of melancholy, denoted 
ill health It 
well known, however, that Count Adrien de St. 
had of 
refusing a robust constitution, had gifted him 


either mental suffering. was 


or 


Geéran no cause sorrow: nature, in 
with the richest faculties of the soul; he was 
beloved at home, and enjoyed a brilliant position 
in society ; and, despite his customary languor, 
possessed a lively susceptibility to impression, as 
wellas power of mind. The cause of his habitual 
pensiveness was nothing more than a disposition 
to extreme reserve, and to the indulgence, within 
his own breast, of thoughts and feelings, which 
yet he never openly exhibited. Continual 
brooding over his own imaginations, gave to his 
countenancean air of melancholy thoughtfulness, 
which irresistibly interested every one who looked 
upon him.—His mother, rendered uneasy by the 
apprehensions of an ignorant physician, had 
insisted on his going to Italy: and he was at this 
time residing in Rome. 

. Before the services closed, Adrien, whose 
attention was not exclusively occupied by the 
officiating dignitary, observed at some distance a 
man, who fixed his gaze intently upon him. The 
Count, annoyed at this, endeavored to express in 
his own looks the displeasure he felt; but it was 
When, the 
ended, he stepped into the carriage that waited 
to convey him to the palace of the Ambassador, 


he saw the same person standing near, and 


useless. after ceremonies were 


regarding him more earnestly than ever. It was 


a young man dressed in black, with something 
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bold in his air, at least that sort of freedom which 
denotes the habit of independence. Adrien felt 
still more offended; but the carriage drove off 
rapidly, and amidst the pleasant excitements 
around him, the incident was soon forgotten. 
Some days after, he was passing along a 
deserted street on Mount Quirrinal, before the 


gigantic ruin of the baths of Vespasian, when he 


again encountered the young man in black, who 
stopped suddenly to look at him. 

‘* Signor,” said the Count, in bad Italian, “at 
the Vatican, three days ago, I saw you observing 
me very closely a long while; are you acquainted 
with me?” 

The stranger, without removing his eyes, 
pointed to a house ata little distance, and said, 

* Founderstand, you must follow me ; there is 
my dwelling.” 

Then drawing his sword, he presented it to 
Adrien, adding— 

‘* Fear nothing, | am without arms.” 

‘‘Keep your sword, Signor,” said the Count, 
haughtily. 

They went in silence towards the house; a 
narrow door was opened by the guide, and he 
introduced the young Count into a room filled 
with rough sketches and half-finished pictures. 

“Tam, like you Monsieur, a Frenchman,” said 
the stranger. ‘My name is Charles Lebrun; 
[ama pupil of Vonet; Chancellor Séguier, my 
patron, sent me to this city to study the old 
masters, and Nicolas Poussin, our great artist, 
As 


for the explanation you ask of me, Monsieur, 


has not disdained to give me his counsels. 


look here!” 

Adrien turned, and saw a picture on the easel, 
the 
portrait ! 


in midst of his own 





which appeared 


“T could not find,” said the painter, ‘*an idea 
for the head of Christ; I had long vainly sought 
for such an expression as I wished to produce, 


.such as should reveal the divinity through the 


features of humanity. This happy inspiration I 


have obtained through you. I have stolen your 
features; for I could not, after seeing you, banish 
them from my memory. Excuse me or not, as 
you will; my work is almost finished, and this 
picture waited for at Paris.”’ 

Adrien extended his hand to the artist, and 
answered with a blending of pride and modesty— 

“M. Lebrun, your genius has performed the 
miracle of making me pleased to look at myself. 
Dispose of me as you will, to complete your 


picture. [ anticipate for you great renown in 


France ; and since this noble picture is to precede 


me, I shall be glad to have my mother recognize 
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her son in it. The Marquisse de St. Géran will | 
be delighted to assist you with her influence, | 


Monsieur.” | 
From that time there was established between 


the Artist and the Count the relations of friend- | 
| 


ship and esteem. Six months after, the connoi- | 
seurs in Paris were admiring the picture of! 


Christ aux Anges, painted by Lebrun for the | 


Benedictines’ Convent of Notre Dame de Liesse. | 
This picture soon secured for the author an 


extensive reputation. 


The success predicted by the young Count to}, 
the painter who was one day to be so great, was | 
obtained by the Christ aux Anges. During the | 
time of its public exhibition in the painting| 
room of Vonet, one of the daily visitors was a! 


young man, who always came first and went last 
away—speaking to no one, and apparently a) 
stranger to all—seldom removing his eyes from) 
the picture, and almost constantly absorbed in 


revery. 
One morning, as he was about to take his 


accustomed seat, he found it occupied by a 
young girl of singular beauty, whose countenance 
expressed the deepest admiration, nay, exstasy, 
as she looked long and earnestly upon the 
painting. This time the young man’s eyes were 
fastened, not on the chef d’@uvre, but on her 
face. 

Next day the same thing occurred ; the young 
girl came to contemplate the picture, the other 
to look at her. She remained Jong with her 
eyes fixed on the face of the principal figure ; 
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there, in a low voice, talked of Rome and of 
their recollections. In the chapel was a painting, 
which the fresh colors showed to be a recent 
one; Lebrun glanced at it carelessly at first, 
supposing it some ordinary copy; but he had too 
much of the quick judgment of the artist, not 
to discover, on further examination, that this was 
undoubtedly a work of real genius. Its simpli- 
city of style, grace, and chasteness of outline, 
correctness of design, and noble expression, 
together with its truth of coloring and freedom 


of execution,—all were in harmony with the 


subject ;—the ‘“ Virgin contemplating the infant 
Jesus.’ For the first time, the young artist 
was sensible of a feeling of jealous fear. He 
sought for defects, but could find only new 
perfections; never had his heart thus thrilled 


' with emotion—not even before the sublime 


Madonnas of Raphel. Who could be the 
painter of this?) The sharp pang at the bottom 
of his soul told him it was a masterpiece; who, 
then, was his rival? The painter had not left 
his name on the work. Was it modesty that 
caused him to neglect this, or did he disdain thus 
to make himself known, certain that none could 
mistake, or suppose any other the author of such 
awork? He has just finished the picture—he 


'must therefore be in Paris; nay, certain parts of 


her head then drooped, and she raised her land | 


to her forehead, sighing gently; as she quitted 
the room, she turned for a last look. 

More than two years had passed since the 
Count de St. Géran and Lebrun first met at 
Rome; the young noble had taken the tour of 
Italy, the painter had continued his studies in the 
Eternal City. Both at length returned to Paris ; 
Adrien shone at the Court of Louis XIII;! 
Lebrun, fearful of losing the reputation he had. 
so suddenly acquired, meditated new works in 
his seclusion. The two friends had not yet seen’ 
each other; but chance brought them together | 
ina manner as singular as their first interview. ! 
It was at Notre Dame de Paris, during a cere-| 
mony that took place the 15th of August, 1640, 


when the King, by a solemn vow, placed France | 
under the protection of the Virgin, on the} 
occasion of the birth of his oldest son, afterwards | 
Louis XIV. 

The friends, delighted to meet each other, tl the other hand, seemed excited and joyous, as if 
walked together to one of the side chapels, and*he had found a new delight in life. 


the picture still wet, show that he must have 
painted this very morning; so thought Lebrun, 
and he became grave and pale. He began to 
question the truth of his own genius, of his own 
dream of fame, and fell into profound despon- 
dency. 

Adrien, seeing this effect in his companion, 


‘looked attentively at the picture. He could not, 
_ of course, appreciate the technical excellences— 


the admirable foreshortening and chiar’ oscuro; 
the arrangement of the draperies, the bold 
simplicity of the design, the touching and naive 
grace of the grouping ; but the surpassing beauty 
of the female face—its sweet smile and angelic 
expression, penetrated his inmost soul. No 
picture that he had ever seen had produced this 
effect, and he sighed, dreamer as he was, to 


think that so lovely a vision should be merely the 


offspring of an artist’s fancy. 
Both quitted the church without communi- 
cating their impressions ; Lebrun wandered on 


' the quais de Vile Saint Louis, walking slowly, 
with his head drooped, sadness in his whole 


expression, and endeavoring to conjecture who 
could be the new Raphel, whose first work 
showed such splendid powers. The Count, on 
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Soon afterwards, however, the young noble !! 
became thoughtful and pensive; and in a like 
of change, all confidence once more 
entered Both at 
evening, to revisit the picture in the chapel of 
Notre 


« What a divine expression !”’ 


process 
the painter's breast. went 


Dame. 


both 


claimed simultaneously, and then remained some 


“What an admirabie painting !” eXx- 
minutes in the silence of exstasy. 

Lebrun went, after this, very frequently to 
admire the new work, entering softly, and gliding 
from one pillar to another, he waited for the 
moment when the church should be solitary, 
fearing to let it become known, by means of his 
visits, what a treasure the church contained. 
One day as he entered the chapel almost by 
stealth, he saw a man wrapped in a cloak, who 
had just stopped before the picture, open a box 
of colors, take out a pencil, and approach his 
daring hand to the canvass. Lebrun, under the 
noble impulse of an artist, ran towards him, 
exclaiming— 

‘‘Hold! what are you doing? Respect this 
masterpiece.” 

The stranger turned his head coldly, showing 
a face pale, but noble and handsome ; and smiling 
pensively, replied— 

“No! this is not a masterpiece ; there is but 
one in Paris, and that is at the Benedictines’ 
Convent. You who appreciate the genius of the 
Italian school, go to look at the Christ aur, 
Anges.” 

These words were melody to Lebrun’s ears ; 
his eyes sparkled, and the unknown continued, 
after having prepared, on his palette, the color 
he wanted— 

* Do you not observe that the folds of this 
mantle are too sharp and abrupt, so that they do 
not display the contour beneath? Nature, in a 
word, does not breathe under this drapery.” 

Lebrun, struck with the justice of this 
observation, comprehended to whom he was 
speaking, 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said he, “I perceive that you 
are the painter of this Madonna; and only a 
man of genius like yours, could judge it with 
such severity. May I ask your name y 


‘“*T have no reason for concealing it; it is 
Fustache Lesueur.” 

** Are you Lesueur ?” 

‘** And you—monsieur, whose kind indulgence | 
has even called this humble picture 
piece ?” 

“Yam Charles Lebrun.” 


n 


a 


master- 


' to her of assent. 
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‘“ You—Lebrun ?”—and the two artists, mute 
with surprize, regarded each other for a moment. 

‘ Lebrun!” said Lesueur, at last; ‘ let us be 
friends.” But the 
other did not clasp it, and repliea coldly— 

« Lesueur, we are rivals; we cannot be friends.” 
The painter of the 
Madonna saw him go, with looks of regret ; the 


And he extended !iis hand. 


And he hastily departed. 


hand he had stretched towards him, sank slowly 
down; but presently he seized his pencils and 
went to work. 

It is known with what constant hatred Lebrun 
pursued Lesueur, who died poor, in 1665, at the 
age of thirty-eight, at the convent des Chartreux 
of the Rue d’ Enter. 

One morning the Marquisse de St. Géran thus 
addressed her son; 

“Since you have grown to manhood, Adrien, 
[ have never had to reproach you. On you all 
my affections have been fixed, for you are all I 
Is it 
not natural, then, that I should teel some unea- 


have in the world, and for whom I live. 


siness, when I see you still avoiding society, and 
indulging that visionary, pensive mood which 


Why 


once so seriously impaired your health? 


a : 
are you thus dispirited, my son?” 


‘“ Your fears are groundless, my mother,” 
replied Adrien; “1 have nothing to wish—I am 
happy.” 

‘1 must believe you, as I so earnestly wish to 
do so, my beloved child; now give me your 
attention on a subject that concerns my peace, 
Your father, 
before his death, projected an alliance between 
his family and that of the Duc de Valencay, his 
intimate friend; the Duc, who has been absent 
ten years on the embassy to Spam, has now 
returned to Paris, and faithful to his word, has 
spoken to me of the marriage. If you will, we 
will visit them to-day, at the Hotel de Valencay.” 

Adrien suppressed a sigh, and bowed his head 


and your own future happiness. 


The Marquisse continued— 
‘*] will not constrain you to this alliance, but 
I wish you to understand its advantages. The 


| Duc is a man of influence, and his daughter will 


bring to you the fortune of her family ; not that 
she is the only child, but because her sister, 
who was at first destined for you, has determined 
to take the veil. This resolution has withstood 
the trial of two years’ noviciate; and the day 


, that you fulfil our hopes, and your father’s wish, 


by conducting Eleanor de Valencay to the altar, 
Marie de Valencay will pronounce the vows in 


| the convent des Benedictines de Notre Dame de 


Liesse. We will go, if you please, in half an 


hour.” 
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The young man bowed respectfully, and went 
out without uttering a word. His valet waited 
for him in his chamber, and he saw in the court 
the Marquisse’s coach, with four horses attached, 
as for a visit of state; the liveried attendants 
were in the vestibule; in all this ceremony he 
saw that his noble mother expected a submission 
which also was a part of the etiquette of great 
families; and he yielded with resignation to be 
attired for the visit. 

At the Hotel de Valencay, all was prepared 
for the solemnity of an interview. Pages and 
gentlemen were in attendance in the great hall: 
the Duc came to the antechamber to receive the 
Marquisse de St. Géran, and offered her his hand 
to conduct her to the boudoir of the Duchesse. 
She was seated, and near her, her young 
daughter; both rose as their visitors were an- 
nounced, and advanced a step or two; then 
Madame de St. Géran presented to the Due and 
Duchesse, her son, Count Adrien de St. Geran; 
Madame de Valencay, on her part, introduced 
her daughter Eleanor to the Marquisse, who 
kissed her forehead. 

After these salutations, the party seated them-_ 
selves, and talked of the news of the day; of the 
King’s last chase; the wealth of the cardinal 
minister; the tragedy which Corneille had read 
recently, chez Mme. de Rambouillet; and then 
the guests took leave. The next day the visit 
was returned by the Duc and Duchesse at the 
Hotel de St. Géran; and on the third day, the 
marriage of the Count with Eleanor de Valen- 
cay was officially announced at court, the Due 
having asked the King for his consent. Neither 
of the parties most interested, offered any obsta- | 
cle; when they saw each other for the second 
time, they were told that they were to love, and 
were affianced. This was the manner of such 
things in that day. 

For five days, Adrien had hardly a moment of 
leisure; and on the sixth he hastened to the 
chapel at Notre Dame, and prostrated himself 
with a swelling heart before the painting of the 
Madonna. That divine face seemed to beam 
with an expression of penetrating sympathy ; he 
arose, strengthened in spirit, and went to pay his | 
court to his young betrothed. 

Eleanor was a graceful girl, full of candor, | 
gaiety and innocence, and knowing nothing of 
Sorrow, or of sadness. Life had been sunny to) 
her, but she had never proved its depths, having | 
every want anticipated by the care of an affec-| 
tionate mother. When Adrien came to visit | 
her, and regarded her face for the first time, he | 
thought he perceived something of likeness to | 
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his Madonna, the idol of his imagination; but 
the illusion passed away quickly, as the young 
lady spoke or smiled ; and the Count suppressed 
a sigh of disappointment. 

The Duc de Valencay, before the marriage of 
Eleanor, had wished to assure himself that the 
desire of his eldest daughter for a convent life 
was sincere, to guard against hasty decisions ; 
he therefore addressed a letter to the lady abbess, 
and received from ber the following reply : 


** Monsttur LE Duc:—Your motive in writing to me is so 
natural and so worthy of respect, that | could have no hesita- 
tion, under any circumstances, in declaring to you the whole 
truth. I hope to satisfy your scruples with regard to Marie. 
According to the desire of Madame la Duchesse, she has been 
the object of coustant observation since her entrance into the 
convent. The equanimity of her disposition, her fervent piety, 
her sweetness, have won the admiration of all her companions. 
The only fault that can be found with her, is, that she is too 
much absorbed in sacred duties; for she often passes in prayer 
the hours set aside for relaxation. Thoughts of the gay world 
she has quitted, have never caused in her a single regret. I 
can affirm to you, Monsieur le Duc, that Mademoiselle de Val- 
encas is happy. I pray you to believe it; as in the sincerity 
and devotion of vour servant in the Lord. CHRISTINE, 

Abbess of the Convent des Benedictines de Notre Dame 
de Liesse.”’ 


The Due sighed as he read this letter, and the 
next day announced himself in the parlor of the 


convent, resolved on a last effort to overcome his 


daughter’s determination. The interview was 
most affecting, but to no purpose. 

** Let it be, then, as you wish, my child,” said 
he, at length; “I give my consent that you take 
the veil; but, at least, do not refuse me the 
choice of a house more worthy of your name 
and rank.” 

‘* There is neither name nor rank for the brides 
of Heaven, my father; we know nothing here of 
the world’s vanities.” 

** Certainly ; but my influence can obtain you 
the title of abbess in some rich abbey.” 

“T will make a vow of poverty; it is here 
alone, my father, that I wish to live and die.” 

The Due embraced Marie affectionately, and 


gave her into the hands of the abbess. 


“Here, madame,” said he, ‘is my daughter; 
the ties of nature are broken; I yield my right 
of control over her.” He covered his face with 
his hands, then regaining composure by a 
violent effort, opened the door, and went out 
without another word. Marie, her face bathed 
in tears, went to seek encouragement in prayer. 

Long did she kneel, and at length rose with 


| mind calmed, and a serene expression of peace 


on her beautiful face, and stood contemplating 
the picture of Christ aux Anges. So profound 
was her abstraction, that she saw not the entrance 
of two strangers, who came near her. Suddenly, 
one of them uttered an exclamation; Marie 
turned her head—gave a wild cry, and fell swoon- 
ing into the arms of the nun who had conducted 
the two visitors. 
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Though Count Adrien had submitted to the 
commands of his mother, imposed under the 
semblance of a request, he at once became con- 
scious that he was incapable of love for the 
bride chosen for him. His affections followed 
the bent of his wayward fancy; he wished to 
create for himself a separate existence, a happi- 
ness which no one should know or share; and 
for this purpose, sought out his friend, Lebrun, 
and asked him to paint a copy of the Madonna 
at Notre Dame. 

“T cannot ;”’ replied the artist, whose vanity 
was wounded. 

“You have admired it.” 

* Well—and what of that? it is the work of 
Lesueur; | will do nothing to advance the fame 
of my rival.” 

‘* But I ask it as a favor.” 

“ You want a copy, M. le Compte; I offer 


, 


you an original ;” replied the painter with pride. 
‘‘T venture to say that my picture will not be 
found inferior to that which has struck your 
fancy.” 

The count left Lebrun; hastened to the dwel- 
ling of Lesueur, and presented himself before 
him with all the emotion of a lover. Lesueur, 
surrounded by the cartons which served him in 
painting the Life of St. Bruno on the walls of 
the cloister des chartreux, received the count 
with modesty ; at first sight, a sympathy estab- 
lished itself between those kindred spirits; and 
Adrien breathed more freely. 
struck by his features, and looked at him with 


The artist seemed 


uncommon interest. 

‘* Monsieur,” said Adrien, “I come to beg of 
you a copy of the picture you placed in one of 
the chapels of Notre Dame. You shall yourself 
name the price.”’ 

“T would with pleasure gratify you, Mon- 
sieur,”’ 
by conscientious scruples. 


replied Lesueur, ‘were I not prevented 
That Madonna is a 
portrait.” 

‘A portrait!” replied the count, growing pale, 
and breathing quickly. ‘ Lives there a woman 
of such divine loveliness ?” 

‘There does, monsieur.” 

‘* Her name, I entreat you !” 

“If I have committed a fault,” said the painter, 
in copying on the canvass the features which 
struck me so forcibly, [ must not make it worse | 
by multiplying the image !” 

‘* She lives,” cried the young man. “ and you. 
know her! Speak, monsieur, speak !” 

‘* Monsieur le Compte, I know her not, though | 
I have stolen from her youthful face its ex pres- 
sion of innocence and purity, earnest contempla- || 
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tion and pious exstasy, to transfer it to my can- 
vass.”” 
« Yet she lives!’ 
**T saw her in the midst of a crowd, admiring 


a wonderful picture painted by Lebrun at Rome 
—the Christ aux Anges.” 

Adrien started. 

** Her whole soul was absorbed in admiration 
of the pensive countenance of the principal 
figure—"’ 

The count smiled; and related his encounter 
with Lebrun, at Rome. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the painter, interrupting 
him; “I recognized the picture in your features 
He went on to pronounce a just and 
generous eulogium on his rival. Lesueur pro- 
posed that they should visit the painting together; 
we have seen what resulted from this visit. Both 
the artist and the count recognized in the novice 


at once.” 


the young girl who was the original of the Ma- 
donna; and Marie de Valencay, beholding in 
Adrien the features of her worshipped image— 
could not support the emotion she experienced. 

The young novice was carried to her cell, and 
soon recovered her senses; but a violent fever 
was the consequence; her life was in danger, 
and the abbess was obliged to send for her parents. 
Adrien, having discovered the name of the young 
girl, once destined for his bride, hastened to the 
Due de Valencay, informed him of all, and ex- 
pressed his hope that the fair Marie would not 
refuse, at his entreaty, to quit the cloister. 

A month afterwards, two marriages were cele- 
brated at St. Thomas d’ Aguin, on the same day; 
that of Marie with Count Adrien de St. Géran, 
and that of Eleanor with the Marquis de Beau- 
fort. 


Original, 
SONNET. 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


A YELLOW halo swims around the moon, 
The vir is heavy with the scents of buds, 
And wakening, rises, in the quiet woods, 
The linnet, flooding echo with his tune. 
A languor fitted to a night in June 
Hanes, palsying there, upon the restless hours ; 
And heavily slumbering on the dreaming flowers 
The breeze lies, breathing like the air of noon. 
Such time unquiet fancies come and go 
Before the Poet’s second-sighted eye, 
Recalling memories of days gone by, 
Teaching him what no common soul may know— 
Such hour he snatches from the grasp of Time, 
The deathless wonders of his golden rhyme. 
Philacelphia, April, 1844. 
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Original. 
HARVEY ROSS; 
OR, THE SMITHY OF “ THE ECHO ROAD.” 


A TALE OF A TOBACCO CHEWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ LAFITTE,” *‘ KYD,”’ AND THE ‘* QUADROONE,’? 


PART I. 


«There be of kine that do not ‘ part the hoof,’ yet ‘ chew the 
cud.’” 

In that most rural and picturesque of all the 
pleasant villages that are suburban to New-York, 
is that of Rochelle, which is seventeen miles 
from the city by land. Its streets and spacious 
avenues, shaded with trees, and bordered with 
tasteful cottages, embowered in foliage, and with 
numerous stately mansions. Aside from its 
rural and secluded aspect, it commands, from its 


green eminences, some of the finest prospects of 


land and water that the eye would care to survey. 


There is a pleasant hill graced by many neat | 





villas, one of which is E F *s, and was 


lately the abode of the deceased Legget, from 
which there is a view of the Sound for many a 


league to the east, dotted with its hundred sails 
and cloud-streaming steamers. To the south, 


stretching along like a huge monster, reposing | 
his length upon the sea, is Long Island—dark, | 


and grand in its majestic proportions. islands 


and lake-like sheets of water fill the picture to) 


the west, while inland lie many agreeable wood- 
land views, with here and there a roof or church 
tower. All is laughing water, or verdant earth, 
wherever the eye rests! 


Its rides and walks are pleasant, too, leading | 
the pleased wanderer through shaded lanes by. 
the water-side, and through winding avenues of 
locust trees, where at twilight he is ever sure of 


passing, in his drive, many a pair of loitering 
lovers! It is, therefore, this sweet Rochelle! 
much resorted to by city lovers! There is no 
place so good to make love in as a walk in a 
grove by the water's edge, unless it be Broadway, 
than which, be it observed en passant, there is no 
better place in the world! Lovers can lounge 
along the paré, side by side, with slow and falter- 
ing step, and who of the passers-by hears or 
regards! Broadway is like a desert for lovers; 
but, probably, many of them have discovered 
this already! Among the beautiful drives in 
Rochelle, and along the shore of the Sound, 


is one called **The Echo Road’’—a dark, dell- | 


like spot, with glimpses of the shining Sound 
between the trees, as one rides through its sweet 





shades. At the entrance of this road stand now, 
or did a short time since, the ruins of an old 
blacksmith-shop; while not far distant towers a 
lonely chimney, the last relic of a former habita- 
,tion. The ruins are all highly picturesque! 
| The old shop is black with age and smoke, with 


a gable end fallen in and the roof sunken; but 
wild vines have crept about its doorless and 
shutterless openings, and covered the broken roof 
with verdure. The chimney, too, has a vine 
winding around it, and meeting and falling over 
at the top in a head of green foliage. Trees 
grow thickly around, half-hiding, half-exposing 
the ruins, which but for their pleasant and rural 
companionship, would be desolate indeed. Lone 
and deserted as it now looks, it is not twelve 
years since the voices of a happy household were 
heard around that now lonely and houseless 
hearth, and the stroke of the sledge rung strong, 
and cheerily upen the anvil that once stood upon 
‘the upright block in the ruin. 

Harvey Ross, the stout smith of the Echo 
Road, was i» 1830 the finest built, handsomest, 
and most popular young mechanic in all West- 
chester county. He was industrious, sober, 
and good tempered, and slander had never touched 
his fair name. His father had been a small 
farmer. Harvey was the youngest of a family of 
boys who had left home and settled in different 
parts of the State with various successes. 
Harvey had remained at home to take care of the 
little homestead. He had learned the black- 
smith’s trade, and when he had served his time, 
his father built him a shop on the roadside, upon 
/an angle of the farm. Here the hammer of the 
industrious and steady young blacksmith was 
heard early and late, and every one said Harvey 
Ross would one day be a rich man. Harvey had 
worked a year as his own master, with two appren- 
| tices under him, when both his mother and his 
father died, at short intervals from each other's 
| deaths, leaving him alone in the old house. He 
} now began to feel lonely, and of evenings to visit 


t among his neighbors to pass the time ‘tll bed- 
| hour; for, although there was an inn at the head 
of the lane on the turnpike road, he never 
| frequented such places, being rigid in his morals, 
jand well knowing that no mechanic who wishes 
}to thrive should ever pass auy of his time in a 
public house. Herein Harvey’s views were 
‘correct. He had been properly brought up, and 
the influence of his education extended itself in 
ja most healthy manner upon his eonduet. 
Among the families which Harvey was in the 


|habit of visiting after his day’s work was done, 
‘was that of a small farmer whe lived about a mile 
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from him on the road to Pelham. ‘This farmer 
always had a partiality for Harvey, and liked him 
to come to his house as often as he would, which 
of late had got to be nearly every evening. Old 
farmer Branford, however, was not the attraction 
which drew Harvey to Pelham. He had a very 
handsome daughter by the Ruth, 
eighteen years of age, with fine sparkling eyes, 


name of 
a pleasant smile, and a cheerful disposition. 
Harvey had for some time felt the impress of her 
charms upon his heart, and at length began to 
feel that if he could prevail upon her to consent 
to cheer his loneliness at the old homestead, by 
becoming its mistress, he should be the happiest 
man in the world. Whena young man begins 
to feel in this manner, he is apt to try and make 
the object of his thoughts entertain precisely 
similar sentiments. Ruth discovered very soon 
that Harvey Ross was a very agreeable young 
man, and that he seemed to think a great deal of 
her! Now, when a young lady discovers that 
she is the object of a handsome youth's regard, 
she feels flattered, and a grateful emotion towards 
him gradually strengthens itself in her besom. 
By-and-by, if the lover knows how-to play his 
cards as he should do, this grateful feeling ripens 
into love, and then hearts are trumps the rest of 
the game! Harvey had a fine pair of hazel 
eyes, wavy brown hair, a handsome person, and a 
smile that was very pleasing. He had, therefore, 
every advantage to bear upon his suit, and 
contribute to its successful issue. Ruth was a 
rosy, blushing, modest country maiden, and could 
not answer a simple question put to her by a 
young man, without dropping her eyes to the 
ground. When, therefore, Harvey one Sunday 
evening, as they were walking together across 
Pelham bridge by moonlight, asked her with a 
whisper if she would marry him, it is not 
surprizing that she dropped not only her eyes, 
but her handkerchief and a bunch of sweet roses 
he had gathered froma hedge and given her. 
Harvey picked up both handkerchiefand bouquet, 
and then waited with a wildly throbbing heart for 
an She hung her head, and looked 
down into the water, for they were leaning over 


answer. 


the side of the bridge when Harvey put the 
embarrassing question: yet why it should have 
embarrassed her is she had 
Yet she 
nor said she “No.” 
Harvey sought her face with his eyes, but the 
shadow of her bonnet defeated his scrutiny. He 
began to feel that she would refuse him, and then 
he began to reflect how miserable bis life would 
be if she did. 


when 
already made up her mind to have him. 
neither lisped “ Yes,” 


singular, 


——————————— - - —_ 


“ Ruth,” he said, pressing her hand. 

“What, Harvey,” she answered in a low tone, 
playing with a pebble under the toe of her shoe, 
while her teeth busied themselves with the tip of 
her fore-fingey-nail. 

“Did you hear me, Ruth!” he asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Yes, Harvey,” she answered in the same 
quiet tone. 

“Will yon answer me, dearest Ruth?” he 
added with solicitude. 

* Yes, Harvey,’ she replied demurely. 

“Phen why can’t you speak, dear Ruth—for 
} am in painful suspense.” 

‘* | have answered yes, Harvey.” 

“And do you mean the ‘yes’ for yes?” he 
cried with a gleam of delighted hope. 

“Ves, Harvey,” said the same low voice, in 
reply, while the eyelids drooped, and the face was 
hid from his gaze. 

“ You will then marry me, Ruth?” 

* Yes, dear Harvey.” 

The young and happy lover clasped her to his 
heart, and sealed their troth upon her bright 
lips. 

The remainder of the walk Harvey seemed te 
tread on air, he felt so full of joy. He dearly 
loved Ruth, and she had shown her love for him 
by consenting to be his. He talked to her on 
the way home of the days and years of happiness 
they should enjoy together at the old homestead, 
and how happy they should be when they became 
old, to be surrounded by groups of merry grand- 
children ! 

* Well, Harvey,” said the old farmer, when he 
had told him what had transpired, * you and 
Ruth always seemed to be made for one another. 
She’s a sweet nice girl, and deserves a good 
husband; and I don’t know of any body I would 
You have a niece 
snug place, have a good trade, are industrious, 


choese before you for her. 


sober, and domestic in your disposition and habits. 
Yes, my boy, you shall have her, and God's 
blessing be on you both. Come here, Ruth, 
child!” 

The maiden, blushing like a rose, approached 
her father; when, taking her hand, he placed it 
in that of Harvey’s, pressed both together 
between his palms a minute in silence, and then 
turned away his head to hide a teary that would 
have fallen. The old man blest them in his 
heart; but he wept in silence because he knew 
how dark and stormy is the ocean of life; and 
that all who venture upon it, though the outset 
may promise as fairly as did that of the youthful 
pair before him, are in danger of shipwreck, 


~ 
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unless He who holds the winds of passion in his || and which might invite angels to pause and hover 
fists, and says to the waves of sin and sorrow, ‘lingering over to survey, as they flew by on 
«“ Peace, be still,” guides their frail barks by | messages of love. 
unerring wisdom and mercy. « Ruth, dear wife,” said Harvey, smiling, with 
In a few weeks after their betrothal, Harvey | a glance of love at his beautiful wife; ‘* we have 
and Ruth were married, and the happy husband | been married just six years to-day! How short 
took her home to his own house, and proudly | the time has seemed to me! We have bothbeen 
installed her its mistress. ‘The house was but a ! very happy.” 
hundred yards from the blaeksmith’s shop, and | “Yes, dear Harvey, we have indeed been 
Harvey, when at work, could hear Ruth’s | happy together. 1 thought I never could have 
cheerful song, as she performed her household | joyed you better than I did before we were 
duties, while the ringing of his hammer and | married.” 


sledge reached her ear, and made heroccupations | ,, ae ee _ sr ; 
: 7 : P a i And yet,” he said playfully, ‘you could 
doubly dear to her, in the reflection that she 


du bint alt eal dit; th | | hardly be made to say ‘yes,’ when I asked you 
ar qual toil of their c w ; a 
shared the — : = COmGHIOR hm wed on Pelham bridge if you would be my bride. 
dear Harvey. Thus time went happily with 


re! - | And do you love me better now ?” 
them, and Harvey laid up money, not for himself, | ne : . , 
| ‘Five times as much,” she said, glancing 


but for Ruth, if accident should deprive her of |. : : 
; | with a proud mother’s smile at each of her fair 
his protection. A year elapsed, and the proud 


it , { children; Harvey understood her, and stretching 
wife presented the joyful father with a son, whom | 


, , ary . || his hand across the table, took her's, and warmly 
all the neighbors said was his perfect image in | 


a , || pressed it. 
miniature. Harvey believed it every word, |P 


although he could not see in the infant any 

likeness to any thing but itself—a little red baby 

—for to him all babies looked precisely alike. 
Harvey now had a new bond of love to unite 


| 


— ——— 


We Ruth, you are a noble, lovely wife, and 
deserve to be happy. I never let a day pass that 
|I do not thank God that he has protected me 
from the snares of guilt and temptation, which 


- . . : ‘in my Ctl ave rui ¢ ry o 
him to Ruth, and a new motive for devotion to y recollection have ruined ee ee 
| who started in life as fairly as I did, and through 


his shop and farm. A second year his wife made | oa 
} them entailed misery on their families. I am 


him a present of a daughter; and thus this | cog omy gs , 
happy pair went on to increase and multiply for | me *dae save not been the cause of a 


five years, blessed in their table and in their store, | magne sorrow or a single tear to you, dear 
and prosperous in all their household; for Harvey } Ruth ! 

and Ruth were religious, and referred all their | “‘Indeed, you have not, Harvey. Never wife 
prosperity to God, to whom they daily tendered | ¥@8 happier than I am. You think only of my 


. - . - » e ~ | ~ ba 7-1 y > AY , 
around their family altar, the grateful offering of |C®™fort and happiness. When I compare my 
| sitution with that of three or four of my girlhood’s 


! friends, 1 have every reason to be grateful. 
| Look at poor Margery Warner, whose husband 
has left her, and has become a gambler in the 
! Bowery in York City; and that unhappy woman, 
z| Jane Somers, whose husband is in prison for 
| stealing a horse: and the unfortunate Mrs. 
| Beeman, whose husband Ben is now a common 
| drunkard, spending all be earns at the tavern; 
| yet they were all promising young men, and 


their thankful hearts. Thus ever true it is, that 
if we do our duty to God, he will “do us good 
and forget us not.” Alas, that we cannot fill out 
this happy picture with the same bright colors 
and soft limning! Alas, that sin and woe should 
entwine themselves among the garlands of 
peace ! 

One morning, the sixth anniversary of Harvey’s 
marriage with Ruth, he was seated at his neatly 
laid breakfast table, with his fine children cluster- 
ing like * olive branches” around him, and their 
mother, who held the youngest upon her lap. 
The sun was shining warmly through the window, ; ip 
notwithstanding the snowy curtain before it; a | have not one bad habit, Harvey: 
pair of pet robins were chirping and picking | ‘‘ Yes I have, wife,” he said, smiling; I chew 
crumbs on the well-worn door stone ; the face of | tobacco.” 
| But that is not a bad habit, though it isa 


| your own companions, Harvey, before you 
|married me! What but the power of God has 
| Kept guilt and woe from our own roof? You 


Ruth wore a serene maternal smile,—for she | 
remembered it was their wedding-day; Harvey | very disagreeable one, I assure you! I never 
looked calmly hap)», and the children were rosy | could have loved you, Harvey, I am sure, if you 
and full of health and spirits. It was a scene of || had used tobacco when we were first acquainted. 
domestic felicity that is rarely met with on earth, "But I forgave in a husband, when at last you 


) 
” 
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took to it, what I could'nt have forgiven in a 
lover.” 

‘That is what many poor wives have to do,” 
answered Harvey. ‘1 confess the use of tobacco 
is very foolish, very useless, and I think is 
injurious to the system. I don’t see how you 
can bear to have me come near you! but it is 
only endurance, for no woman of taste and 
sensibility can like it. It is a vile habit, Ruth.” 

“ Then why don’t you give it up, Harvey: 
I am sure I should be glad of it: and so would 
my poor floors,”’ she added, glancing at her well- 
scoured, snowy kitchen floor, with here and 
there a brown splat staining them! 

‘‘ Because habits are hard to break. I've tried 
in vain to go through the day, resolving not to 
touch it; but before I was conscious of it, I had 
a quid in my mouth. 
because I| feel 


I would gladly give it up, 
I am a slave to its use; and no 
man should suffer himself to be under bondage 
to any habit.” 

“T have heard or read that any habit, dear 
Harvey, can be broken off in three days.” 

“Yes, but it is fo 
indulging in it. 


rn tive 


2 three days without 
I am confident if any drunkard 
who desires to reform, could abstain two whole 
days, and at the hours he was accustomed to 
drink, einploy himself about something or other, 
he would feel no disposition, the third day, to 
drink, but rather to follow the new employment 
of the hour, which has already began to consti- 
tute itself a habit! If I could go two days 
without tobacco, Ruth, 1 could go two years. 
The first day is the pivot upon which a good or 
bad habit turns; after that, all is easy. Any 
habit, good or bad, can be formed in three days. 
For instance, | will, to-day, at eleven o'clock, 
come in from the smithy, and drink a glass of 
milk, and eat some bread and cheese, a thing | 
never indulged in, you know! ‘To-morrow, at 
eleven, I shall involuntarily think of my lunch, 
and will come in and get it. The third day | 
shall come as naturally as to my dinner; the 
habit will be formed, and the fourth day I should 
be uneasy and restless if I let the hour pass by 
without taking the lunch.” : 


“Do try your ugly tobacco habit for three | 


days, Harvey,” said Ruth, smiling. 
“T have tried it often and often; but could 


never get through the whole day. I wish I had 
resolution enough !” 


* Well, Harvey, I have got used to it now, and | 


as it is not considered by the world a bad habit. 
why I will not press you to such self-denial: 
though what men can find pleasant in such nau-| 


seous stuff, is surprizing to me! If you never 


‘bad one. 


each on a knee of their papa. 


ROSS. 


have worse habits than chewing tobacco I am 
content.” 

Ruth had yet to learn by sad experience, that 
every habit which is not directly good is bad, and 
that even the use of tobacco may, indirectly, lead 
to ruinous results to those who indulge in such 
a useless custom. Harvey soon afterwards left 
the table and went to the smithy, and in a few 
minutes the happy Ruth heard the lively ring of 
his sledge upon the anvil. 

The third day after their breakfast conversa- 
tion, was the Sabbath. Harvey had shaved and 
dressed himself in his best suit of blue broad- 
cloth, and taken a seat in his door, which com- 
manded a view of the Sound and the numerous 
He had a good 
hook in his hand, which he had been reading. 


coasting vessels that covered it. 


His little family were all dressed in their neatest 
dresses, and Ruth herself looked as lovely, and 
was as tasteful in appearance as a fond husband 
would wish to see his wife. She had her infant 
others were seated 
The bell, at 


length, rang for church, and Harvey rose and put 


on her lap, and two of the 


on his hat, and the two eldest children took him 
by the hand to go with him. Ruth was to stay 
at home, for the three youngest were too little 
to go to church, and so she had to remain and 
look after them. Harvey got as far as the gate, 
when he stopped, with his hands feeling in his 
pockets, and seemed to have forgotten some- 
thing ! 

‘* What you 
tuth, calling to him. 


have left, Harvey 2?’ inquired 


**My tobacco-box,” he said, coloring and 
laughing ; “it is in my every-day vest pocket, 
over the back of the chair.” 

“ T'll get it for you—don't leave the children 
to come after it,”’ said Ruth, willingly; and going 
in for it, she brought it to him to the gate. 

“Thank you, wife; he said, as he took it 
from her and opened it; but instantly his counte- 


nance changed, for he saw it was empty. 


* My tobacco is all out, Ruth! J forgot to 
send Jerry to the village store Saturday night for 
more, although I knew it was most gone.” 

“ What have you done this morning for it ?” 

‘Why, I found a piece in my vest pocket as 
I was about to take my box out, and have used 
that! I don’t know how I shall get through the 
day without tobacco, Ruth.” 

“Try it to-day, dear Harvey! It is a good 
day, and the deed began on it may be blessed. 
[ must begin to think that a habit that intrudes 
itself upon the sacred hour of worship. must be a 


So try, as you have no tobacco, to get 
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along for one day, and then it will come easier 
the next.”’ 

«T assure you, Ruth, I feel mortified to be 
the slave to such a habit; | feel, now, that I am 
bound to it—and that—in fine, I shall pass a very 
uncomfortable Sabbath of it.” 

*T hope not, Harvey. It is a temptation, I 
am quite sure, like the drunkard’s, though not 
so bad, indeed, and you should pray to resist it!” 

“J I 
opening the gate. 

“Good morning, Harvey. 
the children.” 

And thus parting with his wife, Harvey Ross 
took his way to the village church. All the 
time as he walked along, he was thinking of his 
tobacco, all he could do to banish it from his 
mind, and when he reached the door of the 
unsanctified and 


will, will, 


‘* Good morning.” 


church, his were 
worldly, from want of the preparatory discipline 
which he had been in the habit of using on his 
way to worship. He slowly entered the church, 
exchanging at the door less hearty salutations 
than usual with his neighbors, and half tempted 
to turn and ask one of them for tobacco. But 
he felt that he should be mortified to do so on 
the Sabbath, and he went in to his pew, and took 
his accustomed seat. 

During service his thoughts wandered, his 
mind was uneasy, his palate was dry and taste- 
less; he felt wretched without his tobacco. He 
derived no benefit from the sermon, and wished 
it at an end, for he had half come to the resolu- 
tion to ask for a ‘quid ’’ of some one, so soon as 
At length the blessing 


feelings 


church should be over. 
was pronounced, and the worshippers left the 
house. At the door, where he arrived among 
the last, as his pew was near the altar, he looked 
about him for some old tobacco-chewer of whom 
he could ask the favor he contemplated. But 
there were but a few there who used tobacco— 
for 


drinkers, 


tobacco-chewers are most usually rum- 
and = rum-drinkers frequent 
churches when taverns are opposite to them. 
The only two men he would willingly have 


asked, had got far up the road with their wives 


rarely 


and daughters, before he had got out of church. 
In this dilemma he looked to see who of those 
that were near him, chewed tobacco: when see- 


ing but one whom he was confident made use of 


it, he hesitated, much as he vearned for it, 
whether he should degrade himself to his level 
by asking him; for the man bore a lawless char- 
acter, and it was not deemed very reputable to 
Driven, however, 


be seen conversing with him. 
by the indescribable painful sensation of mingled 


Ruth,’ answered Harvey, | 


Take good care of | 





hunger and thirst known only to tobacco-chew- 
ers deprived of their customary indulgence, 
Harvey resolved to ask him; leaving his chil- 
dren by the steps, and going up to him, he said, 
in a careless tone— 

“Good day, Besley—fine sermon to-day.”’ 

‘¢T suppose so—I ha’n’t been in.” 

‘Just come from fishing, hey?” 

“Yes; and I’m stopping to ask the parson if 
he don’t want a fine bass I have caught,” 

** You shouldn’t sell on the Sabbath, Besley.” 

“Then folks shouldn’t eat on the Sabbath, 
Master Ross.” 

** Well every man to his notion, I suppose. 


You use tobacco, don’t you, Besley?” asked 
3 y 


Harvey, with a sense of shame. 

“I do when I can get it,” answered the fisher- 
man, gruiily. 

‘‘Have you a quid to spare? I find I am just 
out,’’ and Harvey displayed his empty tobacco- 
box. 

‘Not enough to bait a hook for a minny,” 
answered Besley; ‘I’m just out of ’bacca and 
runi, and am waitin’ to sell my bass to get both. 
You don’t want any fish to-day ?” 

“T never buy on Sunday, Besley. Good 
day ;” and Harvey turned from him with a feel- 
ing of angry disappointment, that he should have 
put himself upon an equality with a bad man he 
despised, to gratify the craving of his vicious 
palate, and then be disappointed in the result. 

He now took his way homeward, slowly leading 
his two children, and feeling very wretched for 
the want of his usual indulgence. Two hours 
had passed, and he had no taste of tobacco in his 
mouth. It had been three years since he had 
been so long without it. He could think of 
nothing but this, and wished a thousand times 
that it was only a week day, that he might go to 
a shop and purchase it. But there was no shop 
open, and if there had been, it was against his 
principles to purchase on the Sabbath. Thus 
he walked on at a melancholy pace, occasionally 
looking round to see if he couldn’t see some one 
whom he might ask, deaf or indifferent to the 
prattle of his children, whom, at other times, 
were the delight of his heart. As he approached 
the house, he felt that Ruth must not see how 
ill at ease he was, and that he must put on a 
cheerful countenance to meet her. It was with 
an effort that he did so, and just at the moment 
he was trying to do it, his eye fell upon the stump 
of asegar in the road, which some traveller had 
thrown away. His looks, therefore, brightened 
of themselves, and stooping down, though not 
without a sense of shame, he picked it up, 








cleaned it from dirt with his knife, and placed it y 
| before; and he could not deny but that he, 


in his mouth with a gratefu! sensation, known 
only to the miserable tobacco-chewer ! It made 
just a quid, not so savory or so good as “‘ pig-tail”’ 
or “ cavendish,”’ quite, and he entered the house 
with a smile of triumph. 

“Well, Harvey,” said his wife, smiling, “* how 
did you do for tobacco in church ?” 

“Pa, pick up a old nasty segar, ma, for *bacco, 
an’ eat it,” cried the eldest little boy, “I seed 
him.” 

“ Oh, you imp, 


* said Harvey, laughing; ‘you 


ought to know better than betray your father ;, 


[ plead guilty, Ruth.” 
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familiar than he had ever spoken to him with 
himself, “did you get the 
baccy ?” 

«“ No,” answered Harvey, coldly. 

‘Well, I did,” said Besley, showing him, over 


had encouraged it; 


the fence, a stout fig of ** twisted.” 


“Indeed, Harvey, if the habit of chewing is) 


really so strong upon you as that, I wish you 
would, in earnest, for your own sake, set about 
breaking it.” Ruth, however did not know the 
half the evil he suffered; for she was ignorant, 
nor did he feel disposed to confess to her, how 
much agony he had endured during the service, 
as well as on his way home. 

“T will try, if you wish it, Ruth,” he said, | 
kindly, * but not to-day ; 
pelled to give up chewing; there would be no 
merit ia it then. I will begin one day, perhaps 


this week, with my tobacco-box well filled, and 


“Where did you get that, Besley?” asked 
Harvey, taking a step toward the fence, while his 
looks brightened up. 

“T sold my fish ” 

«« Not to the rector?” 

‘No, he was too stiff to buy on Sunday, and 
I was too poor to starve on Sunday, so I sold the 
bass to the tavern-keeper for half less than I'd 
made black gown gi’n me, if he’d ha’ bought.” 


« And where did you get the tobacco to-day ?” 


demanded Harvey, who, while looking at the 


calves and the old cows near them, had envied 


_relish. 


them the cuds they seemed to enjoy with such 


He needed one now more than ever, for 


i! 
| he had just eaten his dinner, and it was his 


i 
1 don’t like to be com-} 
-a very bad way, 


then I shall have an opportunity of showing my | 


firmness. 
199 


Wait till to-morrow ! | 
‘IT don’t see but you will have to be starved, 


into abstinence ! 


It would be shameful to be starved} 
| Vicious, 


into it, to-day, whether or no, Harvey,” said | 
" 


Ruth ;” but I will wait till to-morrow, and if 


you can get through to-day as you must,” she | 
said, laughing, **you will, by your own reasoning, | 


find it very easy to abstain to-morrow. 
now, dear, let us change the subject. 


Come, | 
If tobacco | 
has produced no other evil, it has caused us to 
have an idle taik about it on the Sabbath, when | 
our thoughts should dwell on sacred things, and 
no idle conversation should be indulged in.” 

“You speak and act always with wisdom and 
propriety, dear Ruth. I will try and break off 
this habit to please you!” 


Thus speaking, Harvey took his seat at the’ 
dinner-table, and bowing his head humbly and 
reverently, said grace over the homely and cold 
Sabbath-day meal. : 

After dinner, Harvey was standing in his yard 
looking at some fine calves with the pride 
admiration of a young farmer, when Besley, 


fisherman, passing by, stopped, and looked over | 
the fence. 


** Fine weal them’ll make, one o’ these market- || did you say ?” 


ing days, Mr. Ross,” he said in a tone which } 


Harvey could not but feel was a great deal more # b 


i} 


| 


| habit always to take a large fresh quid directly 
on rising from the table. He was, therefore, in 
again, when Besley appeared, 
for there were no more old stamps of segars in 
the way! must be the 
Harvey, to pick 
up filth which others have spit out, and chew it. 


indeed, 
habit that leads its victims, like 


Vile and low, 


the taste that can 
relish such a nauseous morsel ! 

“] got it where they a’nt so methodistical as 
some folks,” said Besley, with a sneer, “but 
what they can buy, cook and eat on Sunday, as 
well as any other day. If God A’mighty had 
meant people shouldn’t buy, to cook and eat on 
Sunday, he’d ha’ 
bath morning, 


indeed, must be 


rained many down every Sab- 
as he did on Pharoah and the 
Philistines in the land of Israel, to last all day! 
No, no, I go in for natur’ 
fashion. 


and common sense 
I'll get to Heaven yet, if | want to; 
but I’m thinking from the sort o’ cattle what's 
likely to shoal there, I’d about as lief find other 
company.” 

Harvey was shocked at the rude, blasphemous 
language of the man, and at any other time, 
would have turned away from him in disgust; 
but he was suffering too much both in mind and 


, | body, to heed matters of less moment, now, than 
and | the gratification of his inordinate craving. 
the therefore betrayed no displeasure, but said, gaily, 


He 


“ Well, Besley, I suppose you know what is 
best for yourself. Who gave you the tobacco, 


‘“‘ Tonsdale, the tavern-keeper, paid me for my 
ass in *baccy and rum,” he answered, pointing 
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to the neck of a bottle sticking out of his jacket 


pocket. 
« Ah, I didn’t know he kept tobacco to sell.” 


«“ Yes, and a good many other things for poor 
folks, that can’t be ashore week-days to do their | 
shopping.” 

«“ Well, Besley, I'll take a small piece of your 
tobacco, if you say so, and pay it back to you. 
to-morrow when you come by the shop.” 

“But Besley don’t say so,” said the man, 
chuckling, with a malicious grin. “If you'd 
bought my fish, Mr. Ross, I'd let you had some 
‘baccy. Turn about is fair play.” 

“But I don’t ever buy on Sunday, Besley.” 

“No. And yet you will take the “bacca got 
first by selling, and then by buying; for though 
Tonsdale gave it me in part pay, it is just the 
same as if I bought it. That’s your metho- 
dism,”’ added Besley, with contempt, and walked 
off. 

«“ But, Besley, give me a quid, I beg of you. 
Don’t be hoggish.” 

‘No I wont, master mine! You wouldn't 
buy my fish of a Sunday to save me from starv- 
ing; and I wont give you ’bacca on Sunday! 
Tit for tat! 
ever | wanted food! 


I know you want ’bacca as much as 


get it! It is torment for the damn’d. I've felt 
it, and felt, too, as if | would give my two thumbs 
for a quid half the size of my little finger. I 
knows what you suffer, Mr. Ross, but you see 


it’s agen my conscience to make a methodist sin 
by giving him ’bacca bought of a Sunday from 
the sale of a fish he wouldn't buy of a Sunday. | 
So, good day, and do penance unless you can_ 


put your conscience in your pocket, and send to | 
the tavern for a chaw.”’ 

Thus speaking, the rough fisherman went on 

is way towards the cove, while Harvey leanec 
his way t Is tl hile Harvey leaned 
over the fence, looking after him, at first with an | 
angry brow, which gradually cheered up as he 

gan to turn his thoughts upon the hi at | 
began to turn his thoughts upon the hint that 
Besley had given him in his parting words. 

| To be continued. | 


None can love freedom heartily, but good | 
men; the rest love not freedom, but license, } 
which never hath more scope, or more indul- 
gence, than under tyrants. Hence it is, that 
tyrants are not oft offended by, nor stand much | 
in doubt of, bad men, as being all naturally | 
servile; but in whom virtue and true worth most | 
is eminent, those they fear in earnest, as by right 
their masters ; against them lies all their hatred 





and suspicion.— Milton. 





ANNIE. 


I am an old chewer, and | 
I knows what it is to want a quid when one can’t | 


Original. 


AUNT ANNIE. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“Oh, thou art the lad of my heart, Willie, 
For little I hoped to see, 

That the lad who won the lasses a’ 
Would ever be won by me.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was the fortune of Annie Morrison to be 
born in a family where kindred love was diffused 
into so many channels, that the fountain, which 
was none of the fullest, could afford but ascanty 
supply to each. In plain parlance, there were so 
many children that the busy and care-worn 
mother felt it rather as a relief than a privation, 
when called upon to dispense with the presence 
‘of some; and when a venerable relative, who 
lived in a remote village in the interior of New- 
Hampshire, sent for one of Mrs. Morrison’s 
daughters, to be the companion of his lonely old 
age, the little Annie was chosen to answer the 
demand. Annie was one of those quiet, patient 
children, who are invariably imposed upon by 
their playmates, and disregarded by their elders. 
She never flew in a rage, nor fell into an exstasy, 
and though her eyes filled with tears when she 
met with unjust reproach, or sparkled with 
‘grateful joy at some unexpected pleasure, yet 
her emotions were so faintly expressed, that the 


obtuse perceptions of her immediate companions 
never discovered them. Indeed, she was _pre- 
cisely the kind of companion whom her grand- 
mother would have desired, for she exercised the 


old lady’s affections without trying her patience, 
and, by her docility and gentleness, afforded a 


most excellent subject for that utilitarian system 


which has now become so obsolete. ‘ Reading, 


writing, and cyphering,’”’ comprised the whole 
amount of Annie’s literary attainments, but then 


‘she was early initiated in all the mysteries of 


baking, boiling, roasting, and stewing—no one 
was better instructed in the difficulties of pre- 
serving and pickling,—while it was quite impos- 
sible to find another child of her age who was 
over-handing, 
So Annie grew up 


such a proficient in hemming 
side-stitching, and darning. 
a quiet, obedient, formal little creature, fulfilling 
her round of duties so patiently, that no one 
thought of noticing in her the total absence of 
all the glee and joyousness of childhood. 

For several years Annie was in the habit of 
paying a Christmas visit to her parents, but as 
she grew older these visits became less and less 


pleasantto her. The playmates of her childhood 





gradually lost the memory of early associations, 
and, as the elder brothers and sisters grew up 
Annie felt herself like a stranger among them. 
Her last visit was made on the occasion of the 
marriage of her second sister, and the various 
mortifications which she then received, seemed 
to connect her remembrances of home with a 
feeling of discomfort which she could not banish. 
She was about eleven years of age,—a period in 
a girl’s life when she is always unformed in mind 
and manners and person, and when the changes 
which nature is then making in her mental and 
physical structure, render her both awkward and 
ugly. Annie’s sisters had all passed this turning- 
point in early life, and were tall, stately girls, with 
flashing black eyes and raven locks; while the 
poor country-bred child, with her flax-colored 
hair, her great blue eyes, her small insignificant 
features, or *“‘snub-face,” as her mother called 
it, formed a very strong contrast to their extreme 
beauty. Then her style of dress was so odd, 
and with her long-waisted calico frocks, her 
large white vandykes, (now designated by the 
less expressive name of “capes;”) and her 
close-cut hair combed smoothly over her high 
forehead, she looked so queer and old-fashioned, 
while her manners were so grave and formal that 
her sisters bestowed ‘on her the appellation of 
the “little old maid.’ But beneath her calm 
exterior Annie concealed a great deal of unde- 
veloped sensibility, and the pain which the 
ridicule and indifference of her family occasioned, 
made her shrink from her accustomed visits. 
Year after year was allowed to glide on without 
bringing her in contact with those who had 
banished her from their social circle; and as her 
family found little inducement to visit her in her 
distant and secluded home, she grew up to 
woman’s estate, a stranger to her nearest of kin. 

Time 
brothers went out into the world to win fortunes, 
her parents died; yet Annie was left undisturbed, 
Devoted to 
the care of her grandmother, who remained for 
little 
thought to bestow on those who felt no care for 
her. 


duties, humble-minded, and self-forgetting, she 


passed on; her sisters married, her 


almost forgotten in her remoteness. 


’ 


years a bed-ridden invalid, Annie had 


Content in the fulfilment of her immediate 


passed her quiet existence amid the pleasant 
influences of nature, while both her mind and 
person were developing in a degree, of which she 
was totally unconscious. But a change came 

Her grandmother 
died, and with her expired the small income 
which had barely sufficed for her support. A 


few hundred dollars, the fruits of her economy 


over the current of her life. 


. 
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during many years, were all she could bequeath 
to her affectionate companion, and Annie found 
herself now in want of a permanent home. 

Mrs. Lawton, Annie’s eldest sister, was a 
woman whose sense of propriety served her in 
the stead of fixed principles and sensitive feelings. 
Yet she would have been greatly shocked at the 
charge of insensibility and want of principle, for 
Mrs. Lawton was a perfect model of virtue and 
decorum, and no one uttered more graceful 
sentiments of charity and kindliness. She was 
quite unconscious how much the opinions of the 
world influenced her ideas of right and wrong, 
and how fortunate she was in having been placed 
in a moral and religious community, since her 
perceptions only enabled her to view truth 
through the medium of other people’s minds. 
Mrs. Lawton decided that her house was the 
most proper home for her long absent sister. 
‘* Annie is an old maid,” she argued, * and it is 
too late now for me to expect that she may 
attract by youthfulness instead of beauty; so, as 
there will be no hope of marrying her off, I will 
endeavor to make her useful. At any rate, the 
respectability of the family requires that she 
should be taken care of by some of us.” In 
consequence of this reasoning, a letter, worded 
in the most kind and proper manner, was 
despatched to Annie, and she, gladly welcoming 
any thing like sympathy in the forlornness of 
her feelings, immediately accepted her sister's 
invitation. 


CHAPTER II. 

“T declare, Aunt Annie, is one of the prettiest 
women I ever saw; and how young she looks! 
why I expected, from vour description, to see a 
little ugly prim old maid ;” said Isabel Lawton 
to her mother, the morning after Annie’s arrival 
in town. 

“She certainly does look remarkably well,” 
was Mrs. Lawton’s reply, “but it is nearly 
sixteen years since I last saw her, for she has not 
been among us since the marriage of your Aunt 
Lizzie: I remember her then as a little fright, 
with white hair, apug nose,and blue eyes staring 
between pink eyelids.” 

“T should be quite willing to be a little fright 
in the nursery, if I could possess such a fresh 
sweet face at seven and twenty.” 

“You have certainly no reason to complain of 
your personal appearance,” said Mrs. Lawton, 
bridling. 

“Oh no, mamma,” was the laughing response, 
“Tam too much like my handsome mother not 
to have some claim to good looks; but I would 
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rather possess that softness of outline—that } she came to know her better, she admired the 


youthful expression, and that freshness of com- 
plexion, which characterize Aunt Annie’s face, | 


than all the symmetry of feature that ever 


charmed a sculptor.” 

“Yet your face is much the most brilliant, 
Isabel, and infinitely more expressive.” 

“Ay, but  brilliancy fades, and expression 
wears out the traces of youthfulness. These 
expressive faces become dreadfully wrinkled from 
their very mobility ; but such a calm sweet gentle 
countenance as Aunt Annie’s 
the grave ;” 
the sharpened features of her mother, who had 
once been as lovely as herself. 

«Annie does not show her age as much as | 
should have expected,” said Mrs. Lawton; 
‘indeed, she would look even younger than she 
does, if she did not wear such close dresses and 
prim little caps.” 

At this moment the entrance of Aunt Annie, | 


and Isabel glanced, as she spoke, at | 


| Annie never seemed to think of herself; 


| quiet self-possession, the disinterested kindness, 
‘the active considerateness of her rustic relative. 
the 


| wishes, even the very whims of every one, were 


' 


of more consequence to her than her own inchi- 


nations. Indeed, she gave too little importance 


to the individual “I,” for Annie had never looked 


into her own nature,—never studied its capacities 
_ and its tendencies, simply because she had never 


s goes with one to} 


considered the subject worthy of examination : 


and thus she had gone so far through life, 
fulfilling every duty that came in her way, but 


never suspecting that she was capable of any 


higher mission. How often, when Isabel’s 


,restless mind had led her into the labyrinth of 
| thought, and her impulsive heart had bewildered 
_ her in the mazes of sentiment, how often did she 
envy good quiet Aunt Annie, who indulged in no 


looking young and pretty in spite of her old- 


fashioned dress and cottage cap, cut short all | 


further criticism; and Isabel could not but look 


| 


with the eye of an artist on the contrast between | 


the placid countenance of the one sister, and the | 


earnest, troubled, care-worn look, habitual to the | 
other. 
Isabel Lawton was a girl of decided genius. | 


Beautiful and brilliant beyond compeer, with a} 


figure of exceeding grace, and manners at the 
same time dignified and gentle, she was certainly 
possessed of every requisite to command admi- 
ration. But she was formed for something better 
than mere success in society. 
fervid temperament, which 1s ever the attendant 
on genius, full of enthusiasm and imagination, 
she lacked only the creative power which could 
enrol her among earth's 
on the threshold gf the temple, but she had no 
power to enter 


gifted ones. 


in. 
ance led her to find voice in music, 
fulness of her overwrought soul sought expres- 
sion in sweet sounds. She became a superb 


musician, and though even in this the creative 


She stood | 


' 


] 
i] 
1] 


i 


| 
t} 
| 
| 


Gifted with that | 


| 


But the necessity of utter- | 
and the. 


| speculations, 


distinguished talent and reputation. 


and apparently suffered from no 
undefined emotions. 

Among the many admirers whom the beauty 
and brilliancy of Isabel attracted, were some of 
The absence 
of all coquetry in the lofty character of Isabel, 
and the noble frankness of her manners, soon 
converted admirers and friends, without subjecting 
| them to disappointment as lovers, and few ladies 
could boast of a more select circle of habitual 
visitors. But there were two men among them, 


| who, as being especially interested in the develop- 
-ment of this veritable history, demand a more 
| individual description. 





Frederick H was one of those noble, 
unselfish beings, who are looked upon by the 
multitude with wonder, and the few with venera- 


tion. After having acquired the most complete 


Masi sie 
education that the institutions of learning could 


bestow, he had devoted all the energies of his 
gifted mind to the service of Heaven, and aban- 
doning all the advantages which his talents and 


fortune ensured him, he had gone out among the 


jsavages of the South Seas, as an humble 
missionary. There all his early years had been 


faculty was still wanting, yet she could sympa- , 


thize in the deep feelings and passions which had 
inspired the great masters in this school of art. 
She felt that Mozart 
Shakspeare, and Beethoven a Milton, if words 
instead of sounds had been given as the utterance 


would have been 


of their souls, and she was content to find in 
them the voice she sought. 


Isabel’s kindness of heart led her to take a 


bride of his youth. 


. i 


passed, and to that dreary home he had borne the 
fair and delicate young creature who was the 
She lived only long enough 
to make him feel the bitter sting of remorse for 
the selfish love which had subjected its object to 
hardship and death, and the repentant, bereaved 
husband continued to wear away his life in the 
pursuit of duty, until his failing health warned 


- him to leave the field to some efficient laborers. 


His native air, and the judicious use of those 


strong interest in Aunt Annie, from the time she | 
first became an inmate of the family ; 


but when 


indulgences which his wealth could command, 


had quite restored him; but he had now learned 
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to believe that men often overpass the narrow | 
bounds of real usefulness in their attempt to. 


climb the misty mountain whence they hope to 
behold a wider field of service. He had now 
determined to stay at home; and his kindliness 


of heart, his fervor of feeling, his deep sense of 


truth, and his noble integrity of character, 


commanded the respect and love of all who knew 
him. He was now fast verging towards middle 
age, but his finely developed figure and noble face 


| permanence of her emotions. 


made one feel that if youth is the fairest, man- | 


hood is the grandest period of life. There was 


a quietude in his manners, too, a deep settled 


calm, which, when it does not proceed from | 


unsympathizing selfishness, is most powerful in 
its influence upon others. 


The essential element | 


of sublimity is repose; and few are insensible to 1 
the effect of that calm earnestness which is the 


result of concentration of mind or heart. 


was the very antipodes of his clerical friend. 
Harry Trevor was one of those agreeable men, 


= —-——_—_-___ 
— = 


his voice of tenderness, learned to love him. 
Many a fair girl mistook his speculative fancies 
for vague revealings of his secret feelings. They 
knew not that his thrilling tones were but the 
echoes of that voice which was ever calling 
through the desolate chambers of his heart. He 
had no confidence in woman, no reliance on the 
The * pearl of 
price,” the faith which was his birthright, had 
been dissolved in the cup which passion mingled. 
CHAPTER III. 

“Will you answer one question frankly, 
Harry 2?” said his friend. 

‘A dozen, if you like; what is it?” 

“Are you in love with Isabel Lawton?” 

“Most assuredly not,” was Trevor's reply; 
“T should as soon think of falling in love with a 
volume of Madame de Stael, or yonder statue 


| of Psyche.” 
The other, to whom allusion has been made, | 


whose lighter graces impair the value of their 


nobler gifts, since they early become such 


favorites with society, that they are not suffered | 


to withdraw from daily homage long enough to 
secure lasting fame. 
talents, he had used them only as the ornaments 


why | shall never be in love with her. 


Possessed of splendid. 


of life; and by his fine general qualities had | 
disarmed the envy of those who can rarely forgive | 


success in society. 
discovering good in every one,—a temper which, 
like the bee-bird of the wilderness, can always 


He had a peculiar tact for | 


detect the honey even when hidden within the | 


rough bark of a sapless tree. A fine scholar, 


an admirable conversationist, and gifted with the 


forth his hand to secure the laurel. 
despised ‘all fame which was beneath the very 
highest; and as he despaired of this, he refused 
to pluck a single leaf from the poet’s crown. 


** Yet you are ever beside her, like her shadow.” 
“ That is precisely the reason, my dear fellow, 
A man 
does not choose to be always cast into shade by 
the superiority of his ladye-love. Isabel is one 
of the most brilliant women | ever knew, and I 
delight in her conversation.” 

“Yet you do not anticipate any danger to 
your heart.” 

‘*No; Isabel is quite too intellectual to be 
loved.” 

Do you mean to say she is incapable of feeling 


| or inspiring affection?” 


“Far from it; she seems to me as warm- 


hearted as she is gifted.”’ 
“Then I cannot understand your objections 


| to her.” 
richest elements of poetry, he had but to put | 


Much of this inertness of spirit might be traced, | 


perhaps, to an early disappointment of the 
affections. 
in the object of his boyish love; and though he 


recovered from the shock, yet he was as a man | 


ho is rescued from a fatal malady by the use of. and noble qualities which make a woman so 


remedial poisons: the disease may be subdued, 


medicine ends but with life. 

He had gone out into the world, the gay and 
graceful gallant, and the sentiments which fell 
persuasively from his lips, seemed to disclose his 
whole nature. But never again did he unlock 
the treasury of his heart’s affections. Many a 
woman, misled by his tone of earnestness, and 


He had been betrayed and deceived | 


But he! 


| as an equal. 


,affection ; and J believe she is right. 


“Why, my dear friend, don’t you know thata 
woman never truly loves a man whom she is 


compelled to look down upon, or even to regard 


Madame de Stael says no woman 
loves without feeling a degree of reverence 
almost approaching to fear for the object of her 
Women 
must look up, to love, and I mean no irreverence 


_of the sex, when I say that in seeking an object 


of affection, man must look down. The grand 


, charming a companion for our intellect, assimi- 
but the paralyzing effect of the envenomed | 


late her too much to our nature. We reverence, 


/we esteem, we value them, but they are not 


creatures to be watched over, and cherished and 
loved. Jn all superior women, there is a certain 
massiveness of character which inspires our 


respect, but at the same time overpowers our 


| tenderness.” 


‘ = 
‘But this is surely not the case when the 
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womanly qualities are in full proportion to the } love me and I am satisfied; I can indulge my 
mental grandeur.” | mental cravings in society, but in the fireside 
‘Perhaps not to the same extent, but while a) enjoyment of domestic happiness, only my 
woman’s tenderness might lead her to seek for | sentiment needs to be gratified.” 
affection, would not her clear mental perceptions | | «But she must be young and pretty 2” 
make her so vividly alive to weakness and error | ‘Pretty, certainly ; and, yes, young too. 
in the object of her choice, that her love would | Youthfulness depends on feeling, not on time. 
not endure the test of time and circumstance?| I think I have had chance glimpses of my ideal] 
I can imagine no more horrible condition in|) wife, as you call her, but never do I expect to 
married life, than that in which the wife has! meet her face to face. Yet set your mind at rest 
gradually learned her immeasurable superiority \ on one point, most grave and reverend seignior, 
over her husband.” | | am not in love with Isabel Lawton.” 
‘I do not think she would ever make such EB 
discovery, if her husband had decided strength 1 
of character, and strong moral force, combined |; ‘* Aunt Annie, I have a favor to ask.” 
with tender and cherishing affection for her. || “It is already granted, Isabel, if you ask it.’ 
She would feel his superiority in those qualities | “Oh, thank you, thank you,” exclaimed 
where her feminine nature was most deficient, | Isabel, clapping her hands in childish glee, “I 
and a grateful sense of his protection and love | want you to take off that ugly cap, and let 
would guard her from making any comparison | Annette arrange your hair to-morrow night; and 
regarding mere mental power.” you must wear your new white crape dress, 
“Well, I should not like to risk such a thing || Without any mufilings upon your neck.” 
as domestic happiness. I am conscious of too! ‘Oh, Isabel, you will make me look like an 
many weak points to be willing to take my | old simpleton.” 
chance in this way. Why, the very presence of | “Judge for yourself, Aunt Annie,” said 
such a noble, high-souled, magnanimous creature | Isabel, turning her suddenly round towards a 
as Isabel Lawton, would be a constant reproach | mirror, and twitching off her cap, while a mass 
to such a petulant, wilful, wayward fellow as: bu radiant hair, of that exquisite tint which is 
myself. No, I shall never marry; I require a| ‘* brown in the shadow and gold in the sun,” fell 


| CHAPTER IV. 


/ 
| 
ti 
I 


combination of qualities so utterly incongruous, } over Annie’s brow and bosom. ‘*Come, dear aunt 


that I neither mage to find it, nor do I feel that I | Annie, it is my birth-day you know, and I have 
deserve to do so.”’ | a very particular reason for wishing you to look 

“I should like to hear your description of this ; remarkably pretty. I want to have an entirely 
ideal wife.” || new star in my horizon.” 


. {| é6 ‘ > 
“In the first place, she must be pretty; a } But I have so long worn my head covered 


. . . ss . / ‘ r “T1 © 7 Ve ¢ . wy S) } > 7 
quiet, gentle, unobtrusive beauty, which wins| “* Yes, and you have so closely hidden your 


rather than dazzles. Then she must be good- | white arms, and your beautiful neck, and your 
tempered, without a shade of envy or jealousy, | pretty feet; fie, for shame, Aunt Annie; I 
self-forgetting, kind, considerate in small affairs | "ally believe you are a prude; Ishan’t allow 
or others, but superior to all petty emotions or| You to do so any longer. Come, will you 
'| promise ?” 

*“T should like to gratify you, Isabel, but 
really ;"— 
| “I won’t hear any objections.” 


desires in herself. She must have sufficient | 
knowledge of the world to satisfy my pride, so | 
that in placing my honor and respectability in her | 
power, I need not fear that her indiscretion in 


=" 6s ‘ , , 7 2 > gene? Bae m. 
any trivial matter could compromise me. She || But Isabel, what will people say? what will, 


= 5 Annie’s face 
must have the strongest moral sense, the most and a deep blush suffused Annie’s face 


refined delicacy of perception, the purest fresh- | “what will our friends think—what will Mr. 


999 
ness of feeling, and her heart must have ‘wont ‘Hereford 7 
kept intact within her bosom. Indeed, J would))  'ebei’s brow grew Cars, aud the blood rushed 


rather she should possess a mirc of undeveloped | «0 her cheek, as she fixed a keen gaze on her 
and unconscious sensibility, where I alone couia | Aunt’s counter ance. ‘Are you afraid of losing 
draw forth treasures.” | his zoc’d opinion?” she asked. 

‘“ And with all this she must be young, pretty. | “No,” was the gentle reply, ‘ for his esteem 
and intellectual? Oh, thou most unreasonable | i would be of little value if so trifling a cireum- 
of men!” | stance as a change of dress could affect it; but I 

“TI don’t care about the intellectual,—let her! was thinking” — 


3 





«‘ That his discreet taste would be disturbed by |, 
your apparent levity.” 


‘T don’t suppose either he or any one else will 
notice it,” said Annie, with a half sigh. 


“ Then you will do as I wish?” asked Isabel, , 


a little im; atiently. 


“Yes, provided you never ask me to repeat | 


the folly.” 

* Agreed ;”’ and Isabel left the room. 

Poor Annie! how little she understood her own | 
feelings! She had enjoyed society the most | 
refined and intellectual, until it had developed | 
faculties before dormant, and she had lived inthe | 
daily exercise of social sympathies until she 
began to experience those individual attractions 
and repulsions which are only felt by awakened 
sensibilities. She was so meek and humble that} 
she would have been startled and ashamed if her 
own heart had been revealed to her, for she was | 


utterly unconscious of the true nature of the | 


emotion which thrilled her when listening to the 
beautiful sentiments that fell from the lips of one 
whose attentions were so equally divided between 


NIE. 


as pleasant as mine are ;”’ and with these words 
Isabel gayly kissed Annie’s cheek and left the 
room. 

Strange that the events of a single evening 
should have so disturbed the quiet current of 
Annie’s feelings, but there she sat, with her small 
hands locked in each other, her hair falling half 
uubraided upon her bosom, her delicate form 
crouched down in an attitude of utter abandon- 
ment to misery, while tears fell like rain from her 
She had discovered the 


soft and beautiful eyes. 
‘treachery of her own heart, she had entered the 
sanctuary of her own soul, and had beheld the 
She had 

Shame, 


image which was there enshrined. 
discovered that she loved Harry Trevor. 


| bitter humiliation of spirit, was mingled with her 


sense of suffering, and she almost loathed herself 
for the presumption, while she pitied herself for 


the pain. There is no such agonizing feeling in 
woman’s whole range of capacity for suffering, 
as the first emotion of self-pity. It is quite 
‘unlike any mean regard for one’s own feelings. 


It can only come to the unselfish, and to them 


aunt and niece, that it would have been difficult || the first anguished emotion of compassion for 


to decide where his fancy was most likely to fix. 
Mrs. Lawton had already decided that the 
widowed clergyman would make an admirable 
match for Annie, while the brilliant and wealthy | 
Trevor she had long since appropriated to Isabel. | 
But Annie was too humble, and Isabel too proud, | 


to be subjected to any system of mancuvreing, 
and she was therefore obliged to let events take 
their own course, notwithstanding her private 
wishes. 

‘* How happy you looked this evening,” said 
Annie to Isabel, as they sat together in Annie’s 


apartments, after the gay company had departed, | 


their own wretchedness is most bitter. 
‘Till the grey dawn of morning did Annie sit 


4 
| in stirless agony, breathing silently but fearfully 


with her own heart. But when the light of day 
broke upon her dim eye, she aroused herself, and 
calmly disarraying herself of the festive garb 
which she still wore, she knelt down and prayed 
for strength to suffer. She arose calm and quiet, 


but those skilled in that strange book, the human 


face, might have seen in her countenance the 


lofty expression of resignation, rather than the 
torpor of an unawakened heart. 


The following morning Annie was sitting alone 





on the night of the ball. | in the drawing room, having pleaded a violent 


“And you, Aunt Annie, how beautiful you, headache, to avoid accompanying Isabel in her 
were with those rich curls falling on your white | usual walk, when the door opened and admitted 
neck; I never saw any thing lovelier than your| Trevor. Annie trembled, but her voice was 
face when ‘Trevor was sitting beside you in the | calm, as she offered him the cordial greeting of 
recess of the window.” , friendship. Fora while they managed to keep 

* We were talking of you, Isabel; he admires up a frivolous discussion on the gayety of the 
you very much.” | preceding night, but by degrees each became 

“T am glad of it,” said Isabel, earnestly, “he | abstracted and silent. At length, turning sud- 
is certainly one of the noblest beings I have ever | denly to his companion, whose cheek was now 
imagined. What a happy woman his wife wil} || very pale, Trevor said :— 
be;” and the smiling girl hooked inquirirgly ir 
the face of her companion, as she speke. A | 
quick blush rose to Annie’s cheek; and her face 


“T have been often tempted to address you on 
a subject of interest to both of us, Miss Mor- 
rison, and the present occasion offers an oppor- 
was suddenly averted. tunity | cannot resist. Isabel Lawton is trifling 

“You are tired and sleepy, Aunt Annie, so I; ith a true heart, and inflicting pain on one who 
will not tell you the secret of my-hippy locks | would die to serve her; will you not exert the 
to-night; good night, and may your dreams be | influence of your gentle and truthful nature in 
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behalf of one who certainly deserves some) the attentions of royalty, and filling a station of 

consideration ?”’ honor with dignity and grace. So much for 
Annie trembled violently, as she replied, early prognostics of character, and friendly 

“ Certainly, sir, if my humble efforts can be of prophecies of destiny. 

service to either I shall be most happy; but [| sieves 


cannot but believe that you wrong Isabel, she is Origine). 

’ playing the coquette.”’ | P 

incapable of playing q a LAY FOR SPRING. | 
“T believe you, but she may inflict much 

sorrow by wilfully misinterpreting the expression | BY JEROME A. MAYER. 


of genuine feeling. The love which has been | _—__—__—_ 

offered to her is such as any woman might prize ; | I. 
. e.° t 2 a aed 

I speak not of the mental or personal qualities of | Ox ! how it stirs the lagging pulse, 


. . . And mois » fever'd eye 
him who proffers it, I allude only to the truth, And moists the fever'd eye, 
To greet again, like Eden-gleams, 


the earnestness, the devotion of the heart which | : ~~. 
i} Glad signs in earth and sky 
worships her.” H Of Seasons, lov’d of all the best, 
Annie could not answer, she felt unutterably | The fairy-footed Spring, 
wretched, and a sentiment of bitter self-reproach | Ever with smiles upon the brow, 


mingled with her sorrow. 
“Miss Morrison, you are pale, you look ill— 


Joy’s color on her wing! 





the angne of last night has been too much for | ut. 
you." , eh The sun, with brighter, kindlier sheen, 

Annie rose, but her strength failed, and she Looks down from his throne on high; 
could only stand cold and motionless as marble. | And dyes again with his purest tints 

“ Annie, dearest, you are ill }” The clouds and the azure-sky ; 

The words were startling, and the tone of, While over the face of the broad fair earth, 
earnest tenderness in which they were uttered, ! And over the trembling main, 
thrilled poor Annie’s heart. She turned a timid | His impulse glows, recalling to life 
and anxious glance upon her companion, and | The many bright things again: 
met the impassioned gaze fixed upon her, while | | 
at the same momenta voice, to which suppressed 
emotion had given new softness, uttered in her | The pines are fring’d with deeper green ; 
ear those words which woman never hears | Ay—in the dim old woods 
unmoved. Returning newness and beauty comes, 


“Slowly and gradually has this tenderness { And brightens the solitudes ; . 
grown up in my heart, Annie; it is not the fancy i While birds, the beautiful singing birds, 
of an idle hour; I love you as the realization of| . - ny ee 
my life-long dream—as the impersonation of my | “ee pore a i my ee 

Their mildest minstrelsy ! 
soul’s ideal.” 1 ; 

Bewildered with excess of happiness, Annie | IV. 
burst into a flood of tears; and at this instaut | 
Isabel entered, leaning on the arm of Hereford, | 
whose usually quiet face was now lighted up| 

| 
| 
| 


From stream and fount, the bond is flung! 
And, lo! how they dance along, 
Like living things in jewels deck’d, 
And tranc’d with their own glad song; 
Now, with a gentle serenade, 
Some bright vale seeking out, 


with unwonted joy. It was very evident that the | 

whole affair was settled. Annie’s humility had | 

made her totally blind to that which Isabel knew 

long before, and the meekness which had won|| Then leaping over the rocky way, 
her a lover, kept her ignorant of her happiness. || With a swelling, tiny shout! 

* * * * * * * | 

Ten years have passed since the double wed- i 


' 
ding of the ‘ < j { e i ie e 7 j < 
aunt al : . C i} . * * ° 


V. 


sparkling Isabel is the wife of a country clergy- | The train of laughing hours, 

man, and in the humble but useful duties which Restorinz forgotten harmonies, 
+ 5 era de ‘ a > 5 

her position enjoins, she finds exercise for far | And calling up the flowers ; 


In gifts for the spirit fraught, 


In gaysociety. Annie, the gentle, kind, country- || 

} 
bred, self- distrusting Annie, is the still lovely wife) 
of our ambassador to the Court of 


The fres'iness of early feelinz! 


| And the Joy of early thought! 


. receiving 


higher qualities than had ever been called forth | | But, oh! a brighter spell is thine, 
{ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FEMALE 
CHARACTER IN ALL THE RELATIONS OF LIFE. 


BY J. 


W. NEAT. 


Orren as this subject has supplied the theme 
for books; and often, nay, daily, as it engrosses 
the attention and the interest of mankind, still is 
it ever replete with inexhaustible material for 
speculation and research. Strictly in accordance 
with truth and fact, we might consider the influ- 
ence of woman as the all-mighty principle in the 
order of social economy. The maiden, the wife, 
and the mother—how do these various stages of 


In 


tracing down from antiquity the outlines of 


existence exert their influence on mankind! 


national character, how invariably and how pal- 
pably do we perceive that the most incivilized 
and barbarous nations, were ever those who set 
the least value upon woman, who treated her 
more as a slave than an equal, and who degraded 
her to the performance of the most toilsome 
occupations. While, on the contrary, those 


nations were the most refined among whom the 


dignity of the female character was deemed as | 


worthy of consideration, respect and support, as 
that of the men. 


It is needless, here, to retrace to their source, . 


the various causes which have combined to 
render female influence so paramount over soci- 
ety. They are felt and known by the heart of 
every man who is not brutalized into ignorance 
of them through the utter degradation of every 
sentiment of humanity. But while we abstain 
from analyzing the primary cause of female 
influence, let us examine the degrees of that 
influence, as exerted by the several relations of 
life; viz: by the maiden, the wife, and the 
mother. 

Who has not felt the thrilling emotions of love 
as for the first time they are awakened within him 
by the presence and conversation of some young 
and amiable being?) How does such compan- 
ionship cause a man to shun “the grosser joys 
of sense,’ and how is his mind love-nourished 
by that abstinence! One seems, while revelling 
in the luxury of being loved, to be raised above 
this work-o’-day world into the enjoyment of the 


seventh heaven of happiness; into a state of 
perfect harmony, where no single chord grates 
discordantly on the ear. All our senses are con- 
centrated upon one object ; for her we seem “to 


live, move, and have our being.”’ And, while this 


influence of love is at its zenith, what beneficial 
effects may it not produce upon man, if well | 


» directed? The influence of a high-minded and 
1] : . . 
virtuous maiden cannot fail to refine the tastes, 


ennoble the principles, and soften the asperities 
of aman: and, more than sermons, homilies, or 
books, to fit him for the due occupation of his 


place in society. Nor does this influence cease 
in its effects, when the maiden becomes a wife; 
on the contrary, it strengthens with the tie, and 
becomes imperative as a duty. The all-absorb- 
ing love for an object e’er that object be attained, 
is now calmed down into a firm and settled affec- 
tion; the husband and the wife look to each 
other for mutual support and counsel,—the one 
contributing the qualities of a manly mind, the 
other the more refined and delicate feelings of a 
woman’s heart. How many instances must be 
famihar to almost every husband, of passions 
allayed, cares lightened, sorrows soothed, diffi- 
culties removed, and comfort ministered by the 
devoted wife! How often, even when life seems 
a burthen too heavy to be endured; when the 
world seems to have lost its charms, and death 
suggests itself as a refuge from despair, will a 
look or a word from the “wife of our bosom” 
turn despair into hope, and sorrow into gladness! 
Oh! there is something all-soothing and de- 
lightful in the enjoyment of a pure-minded 
woman's affection; it is the oasis in the desert 
of a worldly man’s life, to which his feelings turn 
for refreshment, when wearied with the unhal- 
| lowed passions of this toil-inflicting world! 
But if woman’s influence be so potent a charm 
'when she is merely a wife, with how much greater 
interest must it be invested when she becomes 
alsoa mother? The tie of affection is doubled, 
and becomes, indeed, the gordian knot of happi- 
ness. New objects of endearment are thus mul- 
tiplied in her lot of life; new and heavy cares 
are increased in proportion, it is true, but then 
they are far more than outweighed by the 
returns of domestic affections. 


The responsi- 
bility of a wife, is little, compared with that of a 
A 


mother’s care and tenderness of affection, are the 


mother, whose duty is indeed a sacred one. 


first virtues that greet us on our infant entrance 
into life; our first ideas are suggested by the 
enjoyment of those virtues, and infuse them- 
selves, like the rose-scent of the poet, into the 
vase of our life, with so uneffaceable a perfume, 


that amid all the cares, disasters and dangers of 


lifex—even when old age crumbles, and death 
breaks the vase—still the heart clings to the 
memory of a mother’s love, and yields up such 
remembrance only with life itself. 

The training a child “in the way he should 
go,” is the peculiar duty of a mother; and in 
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rightly conducting such education, hes the most 
difficult task apportioned to woman. Upon her 
precept and example depends the foundation of 
her child’s character, so far, of course, as char- | 
acter can be formed and moulded by human 


power. Being, naturally, the creatures of imita- 


tion, we observe and copy what we admire inj} 


others, particularly in those we love the best, 
and therefore our parents,—more particularly 
our mother,—become the greatest example for 
How many, therefore, are 
Judgment, pru- | 


our infant imitation. 
the requisites for a mother. 


OF THE 


‘them? might be asked. 


CHARACTER. 
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works as these being set before an unsophistica- 


ted age. What, then, would you substitute for 


The most natural reply 
would be, sound works of history, philosophy 
and divinity; were it not that the system of the 
present age requires also a lighter species of 
literary attainment,—the sparkling of the cup, as 


much as its more potent contents. Then let 


Walter Scott, and James, for example, be placed 


in the hands of youth; in them there is nothing 
‘immoral; nothing to vitiate and deprave the 


dence, patience, talent, amiability, must all be | 


entered in the long list of maternal requirements; 
and, in general, according to the degree in which 
these virtues are possessed by the parent, may 


be measured the subsequent character of the | 
| 


child. 
potent than precept; but when the mind of that 
child begins to open, and to seek the first spring- 


To the mere child, example is more 


ings of knowedge, then does precept become 
paramount, and its due direction an object of 
vital importance. Numerous are the plans for 
education, and many the books that have been | 
written on the subject; it would, therefore, be 
an endless and unavailing task to discuss the 
several merits of either, but there is one feature 
which is brought into marked prominence by the 
present taste of the age, and particularly in this 
country; viz: the present fashionable, but im-_ 
pure translations of foreign publications. 


Poison the fountain, and the stream there- 
from becomes also noxious; and just the same is 
it with the mind of youth. 
of book-publishing in America, places it in the 
power of the most humble means, to obtain 
reading matter in abundance; but the general 
quality of that matter is far from being unexcep- 
tionable. 


The great cheapness 


The modern French school of novel- 
ists, is, with but few exceptions, the most equivo- 
cal, not to say, depraved in character; and these 
works, translated, are scattered over the Union 
as thick as seed over the corn-fields,—to spring | 
up only like a crop of tares! It is impossible to | 
Say any thing in their favor. Were they calcu- 
lated to refine the taste, although evil iu their 
other tendencies, it would be something gained; 


taste; and though the amount of good done by 
any novel-reading be, at least, but small, still it 
were better to take the pure of these, in prefe- 
rence to the low, vulgar, and impure, which, 
like scum, are floating on the wide waters of 
the present literature. 

But we are writing for America, and Ameri- 
cans, and why, therefore, should we seek for the 


foreign literature of modern days? Are there 


not men of talent, natives of this continent? 
_Men whose ideas are as bright, and flow as 
clearly, as originally, and as charmingly as any 


i 


in the old world? 
| therefore, should the American public look for 
| and prefer extraneous productions. Why should 
they not be individual in their literature, as they 


| 


Certainly there are, and why, 


are in the major portion of their institutions? 


Let them encourage their cis-Atlantic authors, 
whether they come forth in the shape of book- 
writers or magazine writers; let native and adop- 


_ted talent have due weight, and let such pro- 


ductions, and not the producers be weighed ina 
righteous balance. Why depend upon foreign 
aid in literature, more than in political matters? 
Surely there is genius enough among the sons of 


Columbia, to furnish information, instruction, 


and amusement to their fellow countrymen; let 


it therefore be drawn out, let encouragement be 


but not even this is the case, for how can details | 


of grisettes, voleurs and ogres; in short, all the 
canaille of low life, ever tend to reform or refine 
the public taste, or exalt our ideas of humanity? 
The tendency of such works is decidedly im- 
moral; and is it to such an end that public,— 
much less individual patronage should be ex- 


tended? Certainly not. The moral instruction 


given to the, at present, almost latent spark, and 
soon so bright a flame will be kindled, that its 
light may shine, beacon-like, to the whole world. 


Tur more widely knowledge is spread, the more 
will they be prized whose happy lot it is to extend 
its bounds by discovering new truths, to multiply 
its uses by inventing new modes of applying it in 
practice. Real knowledge never promoted either 
turbulence or unbelief; but its progress is the 
forerunner of liberality and enlightened tolera- 


tion. Whoso dreads these, let him tremble: for 


he may be well assured that their day is at length 
‘come, and must put to sudden flight the evil 


| 


| spirits of tyranny and persecution which haunted 
the long night now gone down the sky.—Lord 


of youth is too sacred a charge to admit of such * Brougham. 
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THOUGHTS ON BYRON. 


BY MISS H. J. WHITMAN. 


How like a wild, mournful and dazzling dream 
appears the history of Byron. Had the prophet 
bard of Judea, whose lofty themes and impas- 
sioned poetry have engaged the attention of suc- 
ceeding generations, could Isaiah but for a 
moment have held companionship with Byron 
he might have repeated with heartfelt sympathy 
the patriotic exclamation, “thou art wearied in 
the greatness of thy way.” Yes, Byron was 
weary even in his greatness—weary of his boy- 
hood, whose moral promise was blighted through 
want of judicious culture—weary of his early 
manhood, steeped as it was in folly and crime, 
yet pouring out his better nature in song whose 


beauty will long remain unrivalled—weary of 


friendship which reflected not his own burning 


intensity of sentiment—weary even when upon | 


his name fame threw a halo of unsurpassed bril- 


liancy—weary in his maturer years when taste | 


and learning had exalted him above his cotempo- 
raries, and wealth poured its rich tide into his 
coffers—even then we can see as it were the life 
blood oozing drop by drop from his lacerated 
heart, and his poetry is but the knell of his hap- 
piness—the echo of exceeding wretchedness. 
Nor does it detract from our sympathy and 
sorrow that his own hand struck the blow which 
sapped the very fountains of life and enjoyment. 
We see but the desolation, the ruin mighty in 
proportion to the former beauty and grandeur. 
Ignorant of the defects in his habits and educa- 


tion which rendered him unfit for calin domestic ‘| 


pleasures, he passed fatal sentence upon his own | 


happiness at the marriage altar. 

In one short year he stood in his deserted 
dwelling “with his household goods shivered 
around his hearth; and stung by the odium 
which was heaped without measure upon his 
name, he went forth an exile, loosed from every 
tie that might have upheld his tottering virtue. 
The bride of a year returned to the home of her 


father’s, bearing also the wreck of every hope of 


domestic enjoyment. Surely there should have 
been ample cause for a wife thus to crown 
husband’s name with ignominy. 

It is evident that she did not understand him— 
perhaps she could not,—but her own hand led 
the way in heaping disgrace upon the friend 
whom she had promised to love and honor. She 
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| which might have proved the angel troubling the 
waters to which his thirsty spirit leaned, and by 
whose healing influence the wounds of sin and 
sorrow might have been closed for ever. It is 
useless to conjecture what might have been the 
result, had she remained firmly by his side, bear- 
ing the burden she had voluntarily assumed. 
Perchance it was heavier than she had antici- 
pated, but, in proportion to the obstacles is the 
triumph and glory of the achievement. 

| Byron departed from England a second time 
without end or aim in view, anxious only to 
escape the crowd of agonizing thoughts which 
followed him like birds of ill omen, and made 
him reckless if not despairing. Whose heart does 
not go out to meet him as he gives utterance to 
those thrilling emotions which pervade his whole 
being, when the ship in which he embarked left 
its moorings to convey him into exile and 
loneliness. As if irresistibly impelled he ex- 


claims, 


‘Once more upon the waters, and once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider!” 


A spirit like his was not to be crushed by a 
single blow, and his heart was as generous, as 
ready to forgive, as open to the call of misfortune 
when driven with every expression of obloquy 
from England’s shores, as at any former period 
of his life. Truly, there is something, some- 
thing sublime in this. No petty revenge was in 
his heart, no scorn upon his lips towards indi- 
viduals, though as a nation he affected to despise 
and forget England. Who cannot see beneath 
the blackened embers upon the altar stone, the 
bright spark of patriotism living and glowing in 
intensity and beauty ! 

The affection and devotion of his sister, which 
appears to have been the only untainted spring 


\ in the desert of his pilgrimage, will go down to 


a} 


succeeding generations as a sweet memorial of 
W hat a blessed con- 
She was always ready to 


her tenderness and truth. 
sciousness is her's! 
upon the troubled 
athwart his darkened skies the beams of unabat- 
ing love, to grasp his outstretched hand with 


pour oil waters, to shed 


eagerness when others turned in haughtiness 
away, and to refrain from one accusing word 
when the voices of the world were tuned to 
insult; and this shall be her epitaph while the 
name of Byron shines like a star in the constel- 
lation of genius. 

Upon a portion of his history while in italy 
charity seeks to draw an impenetrable veil. He 
seems entirely to have abandoned himself to the 


departed, bearing with her the last remnant of ||demon of his tempestuous passions; but even 
blighted hopes, and the glad presence of infancy ‘then, we are told, he would escape from the 


y 
7 
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unholy revel, enter his gondola and pass the dark now burning with the virulence of fever, and his 


hours of midnight upon the bosom of the quiet 
waters, despising no doubt the chain that held 
him captive, but refusing his giant strength to 


shatter its links and scatter them like dust from |) 


dying lips called upon her and his child as: if 

| they were indeed the strongest ties which bound 
his spirit to its earthly tenement. 

He died! and it was as if a lofty pillar fell from 


his path. When this wild storm had vanished’ the temple of unfortunate Greece. There in- 
and he had emphatically returned unto himself;) deed was he mourned with deep, abiding sorrow,. 
when his fame had spread like the brightness of because there he was loved and honored. We 
the sun from shore to shore, and like that lumi- almost regret that we cannot follow him to the 
nary, also, bearing dark spots nearly hidden by | battle plain, and witness his calm, steadfast cou- 
surrounding effulgence, there arose in Greece a_ rage, his high words of confidence and hope. 
ery for help, which found an echo in Byron’s | But no! death came to him without one bright 
manly heart, and roused the hitherto unsuspec-. ray to mitigate the thickly gathering darkness. 
ted energies of his mighty spirit. He responded There were two or three personal friends at his 
to the call, tore himself from the embraces of her) bedside, but overwhelmed with grief, they could 
who received his last, if not his deepest love, and. do little else than weep and wring their hands in 
hurried into Greece, ready to bestow his wealth impotent sorrow. He perished in his fresh man- 
or shed his blood in her righteous but nearly hood, and the nations gave vent to a burst of 
desperate struggle for liberty, and a name among, natural sorrow for one who had so sinned and 
the nations. suffered, and who left them so deeply indebted 
The turbaned infidel] had ruled her with a rod at the shrine of his wonderful genius. 
of iron, yet the struggle had commenced and the In his character the most dazzling radiance 
Turkish sceptre bent before its fury. The and the darkest hues were thrown tumultuously 
strength which was to shatter it was unde- together. There was no harmony in his life, 
veloped, and the cause of liberty in Greece, to; but there were fountains of joy and sorrow too 
those less earnest than Byron, seemed hopeless | deep for the sounding lines applied to others less 
in the extreme. He wavered not from the hour fearfully endowed. Who would covet his genius 
which witnessed his resolution to succour the’ with its terrible accompaniments? Enough for 
oppressed, but went onward, right onward, over us gratefully to receive the legacy he has left, 
appalling obstacles, distributing money freely, and while extracting the honey from the poison, 
but with prudent cireumspection, and displaying let us attribute the latter in part, at least, to his 
a sounder judgment than many or perhaps any misfortunes from the cradle to the grave. 
had supposed him to possess. With a few trusty Through the dark fabric of his fate, how like 
friends he went forth to gird himself for battle, a silver thread runs the romance of his first 
and though no splendid victories achieved by) unhappy love. ‘That thread, almost solitary in 
him added new laurels to his name, the story of | its brightness, remained unsullied to the last, and 
the captive whose bondage he lightened, and the, angels may have wept, as we do, over the story 
prison doors which his bounty and influence, of his early and irretrievable disappointment. 
threw open, are a richer tribute to his memory | The dust long since claimed the beautiful tene- 
than triumphal arches, or the proud mausoleum | ment, but the spirit has passed to the tribunal of 
which wealth and ostentation love to erect to) Him who knew the end from the beginning. 
blood-stained conquerors. PO = es 
This portion of Byron’s history is the purest 
as well as saddest of the whole. He had shown, sources of human wretchedness and debility; 
continual and exhausting labor; insufficient 
reparation of the powers; poor indigestible nour- 
ishment; care, trouble, affliction, want of neces- 


Poverty may be classed among the principal 


himself equal to great emergencies, as well as! 
long-enduring trials. The period was hastening } 
when the war-cry, which then sounded in the) 
distance, must fill the land, and be followed by | sary relief in disease, and of those refreshing and 
the great conflict for life and liberty. Then, | strengthening means which the rich enjoy in 
when his hopes were strongest, aud his spirit, abundance. What causes are these of debility, 
panted for the decisive hour, he turned to the) consumption of body and of the vital powers! 
solitude of his wretched apartment, uncheered | Size and strength are both lost under the burden 
by the sympathy of woman, almost deserted by of poverty. Such a state is the first exposed to 
men, and laid himself down to die. ‘The hand all diseases, which, in the hovels of the poor, 


of reconciliation which he had extended to his || rage with most reeleus virulence, and produce 
cline, was |! the greatest mortality. —S/urve. 


wife, but which she thought best to de 


A LES 


Original. 
A LESSON TO AND FOR LOVERS.* 


THE LEAR CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TOILS. 


‘You are very late, Mon ami.” 

This scene takes place in an elegant 
of the Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, and these words 
uttered in a tone of tender reproach and accom- 


Salon 


panied by a pretty pout, came from a young and 
handsome woman who, at the moment the door 
opened had thrown aside a new romance which 
she had been reading with impatience—often 
glancing from its pages to the clock. He to 
whom this kindly reproach was addressed was a 
young man of good mine, dressed with recherché 
elegance, and deeply impressed with his own 
merit. | 

“ Truly,” he replied, with an air free from all 
embarrassment, * | am vexed to be so late; but 
an important affair—I was detained by my friend 
Tussac.”’ 

Notwithstanding their rights and privileges so 
firmly established, Parisian husbands and doubt- 
less husbands every where, have recourse to/ 
mysterious allies, through whose aid they obtain | 
peace and liberty. Those among them who wish. 
to obtain a holiday to be spent away from home | 
invent a rise according to the weight of his 
claim—that is according to the character of his 
wife. In this way they enact prodigies of wit, | 


chefs d’eeuvre of genius, which remain hidden in 
the shade of domestic life. The greater part of | 
those happy husbands—who return to or act | 
over again, from time to time, the happy days of 
their celibacy—obtain their emancipation by | 


means of some imaginary business which con- | 
sumes much of their time, or of some fantastic) 
personage who complaisantly charges himself! 
We have| 
capital creations for} 
husbands surfeited with conjugal happiness. | 


with their pretty little transgressions. 
also clubs and societies, 


When a husband comes home too late, he has | 
just left the society; when he does not dine at 

home, he has beep under the necessity of mak- 
ing a hasty meal at the club; when a breach |! 

occurs in his finances, he has gambled a little at | 
whist, at the club. And good reasons, impor- | 
tant reasens for his still belonging to the club do | 
not fail him when his wife urges him to quit it. 
But whatever may be the resources of the club | 
it does not always dispense with imaginary busi- 
ness, and above all with that fantastic personage | 
invoked on every occasion, and who never comes || 
to give you the lie. 


 —— 7 , : ° 
T'ussac was one of these convenient and dis- | 





* From the French of E. Guinot. | 


SON TO AND 


, another husband, 





FOR LOVERS 


——__ 


creet friends who consume your time, who make 
you forget the hour, who make written appoint- 
ments with you, and who borrow your money to 


conceal your culpable extravagances. 


However, let us hasten to say, that the young 
man that we have seen just now so abuse the 
rights of love, is not the husband of the charm- 
ing young woman who him so kindly, 
“ You late, Madame de 
Sareuil and Leopold Derneville 

yet but her intended husband. ‘Their marriage 
would have taken place already, but for the will 
of Mons. de Sareuil, an old original, who vexed 
with having to quit the world, and with having 
to leave others more fortunate behind him, ap- 


said 


are very mon ami.” 


is a widow, 


pended the following clause to his last will and 
testament: 


“T bequeath to my wife all my 
my real estate whatsoever and where 
tion that she shall wear mourning for me five 
shall net go toany party, and shall not re-marry. 
period she may resume the visit balls, and give 
if she shall see fit.” 


and ehattels and al} 
soever situated, on condi- 
vears, that she 
After that 
herself 


goods 


rose, 


Fifty thousand livres of rent were well worth 
, the trouble of purchasing at this price. Ma- 
dame de Sareuil armed herself with patience, and 
Leopold, who had been in love with her before 
her marriage, having proved the rights of an old 
passion formerly welcomed with euthusiasm, was 


}accepted in quality of candidate to the hand of 


the gallant and rich widow. Every rival was 


‘dismissed and he remained sole master of the 


place. He. had then but to await the term of 
the delay fixed by the defunct husband, and this 
was a hard proof for Leopold, a young, giddy- 
| brained dandy, a hunter up of intrigues, and who 
therefore found very little pleasure in a senti- 
Ma- 


Sareuil’s house was open to him at all 


mental tete-a-tete prolonged for five years. 
dame de § 
times from morning to evening, and she exacted 


from him the most assiduous attention. She 
questioned him as to how he employed his time; 
/he was retained on a number of little cares, and 


his position was little better than that of a hus- 
| band, at least he had all the embarrassments of 
one. Thinking it quite a matter of course and 
that he should make the 
best use of the last days of his celibacy; and on 


quite a simple thing 


the other side, not wishing to lose credit with the 
widow, he had finished by compromising with 
| the difficulties of an ambiguous position ; he 
had enveloped himself in a profound dissimula- 


| tion, and to extricate himself out of many a 


thorny affair be had invented his friend Tussac. 
This day, instead of repairing at six o’clock to 

| Madame de Sareuil’s, where he was expected at 

| dinner, he did not come till half-past nine. 
“Detained by your friend Tussac,” replied 
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the widow, with a dissatisfied air, **you always 


tell me so!” 


«“ You know that I have been bound to Tus- | 


sac ever since our College days, and that his 
friendship is higu!y useful to me.” 

T know ail your triends, except him. Why, 
then, have you not introduced him here?” 

*Tussac is an original who doesn’t go any 
where, a bear who fears to make himself known. 
He cannot submit to any constraint; he is always 
vilely, negligently dressed; he says the first thing 
that comes uppermost, and he is always smoking: 
these are defects that shut him ont of the 
society of women. I have tried to bring him 
here, but he will not consent.” 

“Still lam very anxious and curious to see 
him.” 

“Perhaps we may meet him some day a la 
promenade ; then we will take him by surprize.” 

The next day Madame de Sareuil said to Leo- 
pold :— 

“My dear, will you explain the cause of the 
confusion in your affairs?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tn conversation this morning with my notary, 
who is also yeurs, I learnt by accident, and with- 
out wishing it, certain particulars of a singular 


character. Lately you were embarrassed for the | 


want of fifteen thousand francs, of which you 
had the greatest need.” 
“ Yes, that is true, that sum was necessary to 


b] 


me, indispensable.’ 


‘Shall | be guilty of an act of indiscretion if | 


I ask for what purpose?” 

“Oh! mon dieu, no. Besides you know well 
that I have nothing to conceal from you. It 
was my friend ‘Tussac, who made an unfortunate 


speculation on ‘change, that begged me to lend | 


him that money.” 

‘“ Monsieur T'ussac again! And to serve your 
friend you strip yourself of fortune—you sold a 
farm in Normandy.” 

“ True friendship recoils from no sacrifice.” 

‘But are you sure that your friendship is well 
placed? Up to this time Monsieur Tussac has 
done nothing but discommode you; if he should 
ruin you now, it would be a singular abuse of the 
rights of that friendship you practice so gener- | 
ously.” 

“I know the delicacy and the scrupulous pro- 
bity of Tussac too well; I shall Jose nothing by 
him.” 

Some days after this conversation, Madame de 
Sareuil received Monsieur Leopold very coldly: 


“Why that severe and sombre air?” asked | 


the elegant young man. \ 


4 


‘“‘ Have you no suspicion ?” 

‘* Not the least in the world.” 

‘Can you tell me how you passed your time 
yesterday evening ?” 
| “ Yesterday !—but—yes; nothing is easier. I 
went to the Theatre.” 

“To the Gymnase. Ina proscenium box, the 
first to the left: you were with a woman; you 
see I am well informed. Who was that woman ?” 


‘* First I ought to tell you that I was not alone 
with her; at the bottom of the box was my 
friend Tussac, and in front by the side of me 
was his sister.”’ 
** Ah——Monsieur Tussac has a sister?” 
‘** He has two.” 
‘* You never spoke to me of them.” 
‘They were married in the country; I scarce- 
ly knew them; they very seldom come to Paris.” 
“Say, Leopold, will you do something for 
me that will be very agreeable to me?” 
** Why should you ask ?” 
‘*Kh bien; break off this intimate liason with 
Monsieur Tussac and his family.” 

“That will be very difficult. On the contrary 
‘Tam about to bind the tie of our intimacy still 
closer, by associating myself with him in a grand 
business speculation. A mining specalation, for 
which we shall obtain the protection of the 
minister, who has many good wishes for Tussac’s 
welfare, his cousin; for Tussac is the cousin of 
the minister; I think I told you that before ; this 
relationship has already been of great service to 
ine more than once, and not only to me, but to 
'my family, for members of which I have obtain- 
ed government offices, through the intervention 
of my friend 'Tussac.” 


The light cloud of jealousy which had fallen 
‘on the brow of the beautiful widow was dissipated 
by this justification of Leopold, who never call- 
ed his friend 'Tussae to his assistance in vain. 
But soon the giddiness of the young dandy ex- 
posed his reputation for fidelity to a graver peril. 

He was seated by the side of Madame de Sa- 
‘reuil, conversing familiarly with her about his 
future projects, his joyous hopes, and the happy 


times which were approaching. 


* Four months longer and we shall be united,” 
said he. 

«“ Yes, in four months the interdiction upon 
me will be removed.” 

‘ You will throw aside this mourning, which 
belongs not to your heart—you will return into 
the world, of which you will again be the bright- 

est ornament.” 

‘To-day you have a galanterie charmamte. 
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Did you remember to engage that opera 
that I wished for my cousin?” 
«Yes, here are the checks.” 


LESSON TO AND FOR 


i 
| marked character. 


LOVERS. 









box || evince towards Leopold a distrust and a cold- 
ness, which assumed from day to day a more 


Leopold opened his pocket-book and saw not | «Does she suspect that my friend, Tussae, is 


that a petit billet sutiné, and perfumed, fell upon 
the carpet. 


Madame de Sareuil picked it up, opened it, | 


and read: 


To-morrow, at twelve, I shall be alone, and shall be able to 
pass the entire day with him whom I love with all my soul. 


EMILIeE. 
The indignant widow presented the opened 
billet to Leopold, at the same time saying, in a 


voice agitated by emotion: 


but a chimera?” said Leopold. 


Anon the veil was rent asunder. 


One day—eight days before the expiration of 


the fatal delay—Leopold entered Madame de 


Sareuil’s home, pale and agitated. 


‘‘ What is the matter?” asked the widow, ina 


{ . . . 
tone of indifference. 


{ 


“Stay, Monsieur, put this paper back into | 


your pocket-book.” 

‘* Hortense!”’ cried Leopold, ‘‘ you are too 
prompt to accuse me.” 

«Oh, that letter is very innocent!”’ 

‘I do not say that.” 

“Tt is neither a letter from a woman, a love 
letter, nor a rendezvous.” 

“All that proves but one thing, that I have 
lost a breakfast au Rocher de Cancale.” 

‘* What is the meaning of this pleasantry ?” 


} 


} 
' 


! 


| 


| and besides, I have not the habit of lying. 
not wish to deceive any one.” 


closed against me, though you were at home! 


‘Unfortunately for me nothing is more seri- | 


” 


ous. 

Saying this, Leopold opened his pocket-book 
with solemn slowness, to give himself time for 
reflexion. 


Madame de Sareuil, with an air of triumph. 
‘There is my justification,” said he. 
“This envelope?” 
“To my address. 
“ Explain.” 


The billet was inside.” 


From the midst of a dozen letters, he | 
adroitly drew an envelope which he showed to | 


you, and you were not at home! 


“What is the matter—yesterday I came to see 
I 

‘*T had gone out.” 

* Alone?” 

‘*No, [ had a cavalier.” 

“Ah, you confess it?’’ 

“Why not? You ought to know it at once, 

I do 


“In the evening I returned; your door was 
I 

“| was.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘With your cavalier of the morning?” 

* Precisely.” 

‘A young man, I was told.” 

‘Twenty-eight years of age.”’ 

‘* And may one know his name?” 

‘“Why should it be concealed; it is one of 


your friends.” 


“Look at the hand-writing of the bille-—a_ 


woman’s hand—fine, and without firmness; look 
at the writing of the envelope; a man’s hand— 
bold and stiff. Isn’t it clear?” 

‘* Not to me.” 

“What, can you not see the difference in the 
two writings ?”’ 

“Perfectly well, but I do not see how that 
assists in your justification.” 

** Nothing is easier of demonstration; the 
billet was written by Mlle. Emilie, and the 
envelope, by my friend, Tussac. I would not 
believe in his intrigue—I made a wager with 
him that he would not succeed, and to prove 
that he had, and that I have lost, and owe him a 
breakfast, he has sent me the billet under enve- 
lope. Do you understand it now?” 


** Perhaps.” 
In proportion as Madame de Sareuil saw the 
epoch of her liberty approach, she seemed to 


‘One of my friends? Which, if you please?” 
**Cannot you guess?” 

‘His name, madam, I beg—his name!” 

“Eh bien! It was your friend, Tussac !” 


Leopold remained a moment stupified; he 


_ little expected to see his friend Tussac played 
_off upon himself; but quickly his wrath was 


complain? 


reanimated, and he continued— 


‘*No madam, it was not Tussac.” 


‘* Voila, a bold contradiction! 


And why was 


it not Tussac ?” 


‘*Why ?—because Monsieur Tussac has no 


existence, and never had any.” 


“You give up your rise, and yet you dare to 
But. Monsieur, you are about to 


learn the price of the odious falsehood which has 
|so long disguised your bad conduct. 


Tussac is 


_really the name—accidentally assumed by you— 
| of the young man with whom I passed the whole 


| of yesterday. 


Justly alarmed at a liason, which 


| 1 thought real, and which appeared to be drag- 





ging you into false ways, I became anxious to 


‘know this Monsieur Tussac, whose friendship 
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had alarmed me. I made inquiries, I sought| Original. 


and found a charming, amiable and spiritual | THE LEGEND OF THE BROWN ROSARIE. 
young man, full of good qualities, but who is I ; 


not your cousin, who has no sisters, and who has | BY MISS ELIZAGETE BARRETT. 
never seen you. It is now two months since | —__——— 
Monsieur Tussac was introduced to me; his | PART FIRST. 


; : ! 
merits have made a lively impression on me, and | . 
| Lenora! Lenora!’’—her mother is calling,— 


when he declared to me that he loved me, I gave 
sa, | She sits at the lattice and hears the dew falling, 


i 





i hand, saying— | 
him 4 aarti A ‘al b fe.” | Drop after drop, from the sycamores laden 
“cr ; . , , , | “a i , 
It is yours; 4 will be your wile. | With dew as with blossom, and calls home the maiden,— 


"99 


years’ constancy! 
“You ought to have foreseen that that friend | ghe Jooks down the garden-walk covered with trees, 


. - : ‘. ‘ | ‘ : 
Tussac would finish by playing you some bad || To the limes at the end where the green arbor is, 
trick.” | Some sweet thought or other may keep where it found her, 


“T will be revenged.”’ || While forgot, or unseen in the dream-light around her, 


. . . = - * " ‘ ” 
Leopold received from his friend Tussac a Earth darkens before her, “ Lenora. 
sword wound in the right arm. Two days after- | 
wards, with his left hand, he broke the seal of a) She looks up the forest, whose alleys shoot on 


° ° i} . . . . 
letter, which announced the marriage of Madame | Like the mute minster-aisles when the anthem is done,— 
de Sareuil. s. N. || And the choristers sitting with faces aslant 
| Feel the silence to consecrate more than the chant. 


“Lenora! Lenora!” 


“But this is frightful treachery! after es “ Night cometh. Lenora.” 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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|| And forward she looketh across the brown heath, 
'* Lenora, art coming ?”’—What is it she seeth? 





I. Nought, nought, but the grey border stone that is wist, 
Ye mortal of earth, forsake the hearth, | To take a wild shape and dilate in the mist— 
And come neath the deep blue sea; “ My daughter !”—Then over 
Treasures are here—you have naug! z: pa 
. ei, The casement she leaneth, and as she doth so 


Haste to the home of the free! 


Wild winds ne’er sweep in the sunless deep; | She is ‘ware of her little son playing below,— 


‘* Now where is Lenora?’’ He hung down his head, 
And spake not, then answering blushed scarlet red, 
** At the tryst, with her lover.” 


Here sorrows are never known; 

We joy to roam ‘mid the sparkling foam 
Where the choral gardens grow :— 
Chorus.—We love no sound but the billow’s roar } 
The ocean’s solemn tone, | 

We are free! we're free! we fearless roam 

*Neath seas in ev’ry zone. 

} 


But his mother was wroth.—In a sternness quoth she, 

«As thou play’st at the ball, art thou playing with me? 

We know that her lover to battle is gone,— 

And the saints know above, that she loveth but one,— 
And will ne’er wed another.”’ 


Il. 
Though the diamond's light may glimmer bright, 
On the earthly form of grace, 
And the pearl’s soft hue—the sapphire’s blue, 
On her soft breast fiud a place, 
And the sunny gold of lands untold, 
Repose mid her silken hair ;— 


Then the boy wept aloud.—’Twas a fair sight tho’ sad 
' To see the tears run down the sweet blooms he had, 


In the pathless brine rich gems e’er shine | 
’ = | . : <2 . rT; = ss . 
More bright then the diamond’s glare: | He stamped with his foot, said “ The saints know I lied, 


Chorus.—We love no sound but the billow’s roar ; _ strange wicked sooth, not to utter, but hide,— 


The ocean’s solemn tone, Must I utter it, mother?” 
We are free! we're free! we fearless roam 
’Neath seas of ev’ry zone. 
Ill. 
The blue wave curls o'er our path.of pearls, 
And chants ’round our caves its song ;— 


| In his vehement childhood he hurried within, 

| . . . . 
And knelt at her feet, as in prayer against sin; 

| But a child at a prayer never sobbeth as he— 


We're ever gay—an eternal day | Oh she sits with the nun of the Brown Rosarie, 
Gleams bright on the ocean throng: At night, in the ruin. 


Then mortal of earth, forsake the hearth, 
And come neath the deep blne sea ; 


| 

| 

| 
Treasures are here—you have naught to fear, | The old convent ruin the ivy rots off, 
| 


Let your home the blue waves be :— Where the owls hoot by day, and the toad is sunproof, | 

Ch —W , ave illow’s roar ; ‘ —_— . “1 
orus.—We love no sound save the billo 3 Where no singing birds build, and the trees sninun end grey : 
The ocean’s solemn tone, ; 
| As in stormy seacoasts appear blasted one way,— ' 


We a.2 free! we're free! we fearless roam 
"Neath seas of ev'ry zone. 


But is this the wind’s doing ? 
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I thought once to pass it, myself and my hound, 

Till as fearing the lash, down he shivered to ground! 
A brave hound, my mother, a brave hound! I wot 
The wolf guessed so with his fangs at her throat 


T ’ 
By that very same token. 


A nun in the east wall was buricd alive, 

Who cursed the priest where he called her to shrive, 

And outshrieked such words, when the stone took her 
breath 

That the Abbess fell backward, and swooned to the death, 


With an ave half spoken! 


At nicht and at eve, mother, who sitteth there 
With the brown rosarie never used for prayer !— 
Swop low, mother, low !— Blessed saints could we see 
What an ugly great hole in the east wall must be, 


At night, and at even! 


Who meet there, my mother, at night and at even? 


_— 


Who meet by that wall never looking to heaven 
Oh, sweetest my sister, what doeth with thee 
The ghost of a nun with a brown rosaric, 


And a face turned from heaven? 


St. Agnes o’erwatcheth my dreams, and erewhile 

I have felt through my eyelids the warmth of her smile, 

But last night, as a sadness like pity came o’er her 

She whispered, “ Say ¢wo prayers at dawn for Lenora, 
The tempted is sinning !” 

 Lenora—Lenora!’’ They heard her not coming, 

Nota step on the grass—not a voice through the gloaming, 

But her mother looked up, and she stood on the floor, 

Fair and still as the moonlight that came there before, 


And a smile just beginning. 


It touched her lips, but it dared not arise 


To be passed to the mystical sphere of her eyes ; 
And the large musing eyes, neither joyous nor sorry, 
Like angels, sang on ina separate glory, 


Between clouds of amber! 


For the hair falls in clouds amber-colored, till stirred 
Into gold, by the gesture which comes with a word;— 
While—oh, soft—her speaking is so intertwined 

Of the dim and the sweet, ’tis a twilight of sound, 


And floats throush the chamber. 


** Since grav ‘ly and priestly, my mother, said she, 

Thou shrivest my brother, wilt soon marry me !— 

For I know by the hills that the battle is o’er, 

That thou com ‘st, betruthed one, to wed thy Lenore, 
That her eyes shall behold thee.” 


The mother sat silent,—too tender I Wis, 
Of the smile, her dead father had smiled to kiss,— 


But the boy started up, pale with tears passion-wrought, | 
Oh, wicked fair sister! the hills utter nought, 
If he cometh, who told thee ?” 
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“T know by the hills, she resumeth, calm, clear,— 
By the beauty upon them, that he is a-near! 

Did they ever look so, since he bade me adieu? 
Oh love in the waking, fair brother, is true 


’ 
! 


As St. Agnes in sleeping ! 


Half shamed and half softened, the boy did net speak, 
And the blush met the lashes which sank on his cheek, 
She bowed down to kiss them, Dear saints—did he see 
Or feel on his bosom the Brown Rosarie— 
That he went away weeping Fr 
PART SECOND. 
A bed. 


First Angel. 


Lenora sleeping. Angels, but not near. 


Must we stand oif so far, and she so very 
fair? 
As bodies be. 


And she so mild. 


Necond Angel. 
First Angel. 


Second Angel. 


As spirits when 
They meeken not to God but men. 
First Ancel. 


Good dreams for saintly children, might 


And she so young, that I who bring 


Mistake that small, soft face to-night, 
And fetch her such a blessed thing, 

That at her waking she would weep 

For childhood lost anew in sleep !— 
How hath she sinned? 


{| 


Second Angel. In bartering God’s love for man’s, 
First Angel. We may reprove 
The world for this !—not her alone! 
f Let me approach, to breathe away 
This dust o’ the heart with holy air. 
Second Angel. Stand off! she sleeps—and did not pray! 
First Angel. 
| Second Angel. 


Who never praying, wept before— 
) I 


Did none pray for her ? 


Aye—a child 


While in a mother undefiled 
Prayer goeth on in sleep, as true 

And pauseless as the pulses do, 
First Angel. Then I approach. 
Second Angel. It is not willed, 
First Angel. One word—lIs she redeemed ? 


I Second Angel. No more! 
1 The place is filled. 
( Angels vanish.) 
(Evil Spirit, in anun’s garb, by the bed.) 
Forbear that dream! forbear that dream! 

Forbear! to heaven it leaned. 
Lenora, in sleep. Nay, leave me this, but only this! 
Tis but a dream, sweet friend! 

Evil Spirit. It is a thought. 

Lenora. A sleeping thought, most innocent of good, 
| It doth the Devil no harm, sweet friend, it cannot if it 
would, 
I say in it no holy hymn, I do no holy work, 
I scarcely hear the Sabbath bell, which chimeth from the 

kirk. 

Evil Spirit. 


| 

Forbear that dream! forbear that dream! 
Nay, let me dream at least, 

| That far off bell, it may be took for viol at a feast. 

I only walk among the fields, beneath the summer sun, 

| With my dead father hand in hand, as I so oft have done, 


Lenora. 
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Evil Spirit. Forbear that dream! forbear that dream! 


Lenora. Nay, sweet friend, let me go, 


I never more can walk with him, oh never more but so— | 


For they have tied my father’s feet, beneath the kirk- 
yard stone, 

Oh, deep and straight,—-oh, very straight, they move at 
night alone,— 


And then he calleth thro’ my dreams, he calleth tenderly— 


“Come forth, my daughter, to the fields. —Beloved, walk | 


with me. 
Evil Spirit. Forbear that dream, or else its good dis- 


proving dare to stand 


Among the fields its sheweth, with thy father hand in hand, | 


And say what vow doth bind thee now, and wherefore 
such was made,— 

Lenora. 
back afraid. 

Be patient, oh, dead father mine! I did not fear to die— 

Only to think what I might see, in leaning from the sky! 

Alas! how could I bear to see, some lovely lady brave, 

With cheeks that blushed as red as rose, 


When mine were white in grave, 


Because God willed me to death, and I shrank | 
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She starteth from slumber, she sitteth upright, 
And her breath comies in sobs, while she stares thro’ the 
night. 


nought! 


= 


There’s The great alder her lattice before 
Large-drawn in the moon, lieth calm on the floor— 
But her hands tremble fast as the pulses,—and free 


From the death-clasp, close over—the Brown Kosarie! 
PART THIRD. 


| ’Tis a morn for a bridal. The merry bride-bell 

Ringeth clear through the green-wood, that skirts the 
chapelle,— 

And the priest at the altar, awaiteth the bride, 
| And the grave young sacristans jest slyly aside 


H At the work shall be doing. 


While down through the wood, rides that fair companie, 
| The youths with the courtship, the maids with the glee~ 
| Till the chapel-cross opened to sight, and at once 

| All the maids sigh demurely, and think for the nonce, 


So endeth a wooing! 


| 


Pass haply by, in wedding pomp, with my betrothed one, | 


What time he saith to her, to her that else he loveth none, 
' 


That her's, forsooth, are heavenly eyes! La’sme! while 
very dim 

Some heavenly eyes, instead of heaven, would sadden 
down to him. 


Evil Spirit. Who told thee that thou wert willed to death? 


Lenora. Didst thou not say to me, 

‘“‘ Tnumber here thy numbered days, upon my rosarie, 
Yet God grants to us evil ones, to put by that decree, 
For if thou hast no need of Him, He has no need of thee— 
And if thou wilt forego the sight of angels fair and free, 
Thy true love gazing on thy face, shall guess what angels 

be— 
' 


Nor bride shall pass, save thou’”’—Alas! my father’s hands 
a-cold 
The meadows seem. 
Evil Spirit. 
Say by what vow, aftirmed’st thou, before the powers of ill, 
Thou had’st indeed, too little need of God, to bear His 


will! 


Lenora. I vowed upon thy rosarie brown, and till such 


vow shall break, 


me 1s . iH 
A pledge always of living days, thou hang’st it round my 


neck— 
I vowed to thee on rosarie—dead father—look not so!— 
I would not feel God's love in weal, 
Nor seek His help in wo! 
Evil Spirit. And wit thou prove— 


Mine own true love! I felt him near again— 
J saw his steed on mountain-head, | heard it on the plain. 


Was this no weal for me to feel? Is greater weal than this? 


Lenora. 


Yet when he came, I wept his name, and angels heard 
but his. 

Well done! well done! 
e! the sun—the dreamlight ’gins to pine, 


Evil S pirit. 


Lenora. Aym 
- { 


Ay me! How dread can look the dead! anoint thee father 


mine. 





Forbear that dream! or let the vow be to!d! | 


| 


| * Oh, father, thou seest, for dead eyes can see— 


| And the bride and the bridegroom are leading the way, 
1 With his hand on her rein, and a word yet to say; 

| The dropped lids suggest the replying beneath, 

| And the little quick smiles come and go with her breath 
| If she sigheth or speaketh. 

| And the tender bride-mother breaks off, unaware 

| From an awe to trow that her daughter is fair, 

) But in nearing the chapel, and glancing before 


|| She seeth her little son stand in the door— 
i Is it play that he seeketh? 


| 
| Is it play? when his eyes wander innocent, wild, 
Yet sublimed with a sudness, unfitting a child, 


| 


1} 
1} 


He trembles not, weeps not, his passion is done, 
And meekly he kneels in their midst, with the sun 
On his head, like a glory. 


“Oh, merry fair maids, ye are many,” he cried, 
| “* But in fairness, and vileness, who matcheth the bride ? 


| 


|| Oh, merry, 
' For courage and woe can ye match with the groom 
| La] . S , 


brave youths, ye are many, but whom 


As ye see them before ye?” 


Out spoke the bride’s mother, “‘ The vileness is thine 

Who wouldest shame thine own sister, a bride at the 
shrine. 

Out spake the bride’s lover, “ The vileness is mine 

| If he shame mine own wife at the hearth, or the shrine, 

And his charge be unproved. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bring the charge, prove the charge, brother, speak it 








aloud, 
That thy father and her’s, hear it deep in his shroud.” 
How she wears on her bosom, a brown rosarte, 
A father beloved !” 
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Out lauched the bridegroom, and out laughed all 

The maidens and youths by that old chapel wall,— 

“ So she weareth no love-gift, kind brother,” quoth he, 
She mav wear an she listeth a brown rosarte, 


Like a pure hearted lady.” 


Then swept thro’ the chapel the long bridal train, 
Though he spake to the bride, she replied not again, 
On, as one in a dream, pale and stately she went, 
Where the altar-lamps burn o’er the great sacrament, 


Faint with daylight, but steady. 


But her brother had passed between them and her, 
And calmly knelt down on the high altar stair— 
Of an infantine aspect, so stern to the view, 

That the priest could not smile as he used to do, 
When the child knelt before him. 


He knelt like a child, marble-carved and white, 

That appeareth to pray from the tomb of a knight, 

With a look taken up to each iris of stone, 

From the greatness and death where he kneeleth, and 
none 


From the mother who bore him. 


“In your chapel, oh, priest, ye have wedded and shriven 
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Fair wives for the hearth, and fair sinners for heaven !— 


But that fairest, my sister, ye think now to wed, 
Bid her kneel where she standeth, and shrive her instead; 


Oh, shrive her—and wed not!” 


Jn tears the bride’s mother, ‘‘ Oh, priest, unto thee 
Would he lie, as he lied to this fair companie !” 

In wrath the bride’s lover, “ This lie shall be clear, 
Speak it out, boy! The saints in their niches shall hear, 


Be the charge proved, or said not!” 


Serene in his childhood he lifted his face, 

And his voice sounded holy, and fit for the place, 

‘“* Look down from your niches, ye still saints, and see 
How she wears on her bosom a drorn rosarie, 


Doth she wear it for praying ?”’ 


The youths looked aside—to laugh ¢here were a sin, 


And the maiden’s lips trembled with smiles shut within; |) 


Quoth the priest, “Thou art wild, pretty boy! blessed 
she 
Who prefers, at her bridal, a brown rosarie, 
Toa worldly arraying !” 


The bridegroom spake low, and led onward the bride, 

And before the high altar, they kneel side by side; 

The rite-book is open’d,—the rite is begun,— 

They have knelt down together, to rise up as one, 
Who laughed by the alta: ? 


The maidens looked upward, the youths looked around, 
The bridegroom's eye flashed from his prayer to the 
sound; 
And each saw the bride as if no bride she were, 
Gazing cold at the priest, without gesture of prayer, 
As he read from the psalter. 


| 


| 
ty 
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The priest never knew that she did so, but still 

He felt a power on him, too strong for his will; 

And whenever the Great Name, was there to be read, 
That could not be said, 
Or the air could not hold it! 


His voice sunk to silence. 


“T have sinned,” quoth he, ‘* I have sinned, I wot,” 
And the tears ran adown his old cheeks at the thought, 
They dropped on the book, but he read on the same, 
And aye was the silence, where should be the name— 


The sacristans have told it. 


The rite-book is closed, the rite being done— 
They who have knelt down tezether, have risen as one; 
Fair riseth the bride—oh, a fair bride is she, 
But for all. think the maidens, that brown rosarie 

No saint at her praying! 
What aileth the bridegroom? He stands stony-eyed, 
Then suddenly turning, he kisseth the bride— 
Cold—cold ! 

mute, 

‘* Mine own wife,”’ he said, and fell stark at her feet 


He glanced upward, fear-stricken and 


In the word he was saying. , 


They have lifted him up, but his head sinks away, 
And his face sheweth bleak in the sunlight and gray. 
Leave him now, where he lieth, for oh ;—never more 
Will he kneel at an altar, or stand cn a floor, 

With that wife gazing on him. 


Long and still was her gaze, while they chafed him 
there, 
And breath’d in the mouth, whose last life kissed her, 
But when they stood up,—only they, with a start, 
The shriek from her soul struck her pale lips apart, 
She hath lov’d, and foregone him. 


And low on his body, she sinketh adown,— 

“ Did’st call me thine own wife, beloved—thine own?— 
Thy coldness is warm 
Come, teach me 


Then take thine own with thee! 
To the world’s cold without thee! 
thy calm,— 


I would learn it, beloved ” 


She looked in his face, earnest, long, as iQ sooth 
There were hope of an answer, then kissed his mouth, 
And with head on his bosom wept—wept bitterly 
** Now, oh, God ! take pity, take pity on me, 

Let the sin be removed !”’ 


She was ’ware of a shadow that crossed where she lay, 
She was ‘ware of a presence that curdled the day,— 


| Wild she sprang to her feet,—* I surrender to thee 


The broken vows,—witness the foul rosarie, 


7° 


I am ready for dying ! 


She dashed it in scorn to the hollow paved ground, 


| Where it fell—mute as snow, and a weird music sound, 


Crept up, like a chill, up the aisles long and dim,— 
As the fiends tried to mock at the choristers’ hymn,— 
But moaned in the trying. 
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Lenora looked listlessly adown the garden walk ;— 

“ | am weary, oh, my mother, of thy tender talk, 

I am weary of the trees waving to and fro, 

Of the fixed stars above, and the running streams below, 
All things are the same, but I, only I, am dreary, 

And mother, of my dreariness, I am very weary! 


Mother, brother, pull the flowers I planted in the spring, 

Smiling that I should smile the more upon their gathering. 

The bees will find them other flowers,—oh, pull them, 
dearest mine, 

And carry them, and carry me, before St. Agnes’ shrine.” | 

Whereat they pulled the summer flowers, she planted in | 
the spring 

And her and them, all mournfully, to Agnes’ shrine did 
bring. 


She looked up to the pictured saint, and twice she shook 
her head,— 

“ Alas, it is too calm for me, too calm for me,” she said; 

“ The little flowers we brought with us, before it we may 
lay, 

These being used to look at heaven, but J must look away. | 


For never sinner sin-convinced, can dare or bear to gaze, | 

Or God’s or angel’s holiness, except in Jesus’ face.” 

Then passionate the language came, “ Dear Jesus, can it | 
be 7— 

Wait we till all things go from us, or ere we look to thee? 

Ay sooth! we feel such strength in weal, thy love may 
seem withstood,— 


But what are we in agony? Dumb, if we cry not God!” 


The mother could not speak for tears, she ever mused thus, 
“ The bees will find them other flowers—Oh! what is left 
for us!’’ 


But her young brother stayed his sobs, and knelt beside 


her knee, 
‘Thou sweetest sister in the world, hast ne’er a word for | 


me?” 


She passed her hand across his face, she pressed it on | 
his cheek, 


So tenderly, so tenderly, she needed not to speak. I 


The wreath which lay on shrine that day, at vespers 
bloomed no more, 

The lady fair, who placed it there, had died an hour 
before ;— 

Both perished mute for lack of root, earth’s nourishment 
to reach,— 


Oh, reader, breathe !—the ballad saith “some fragrance | 
out of each.” 
843. 


England, 


THERE is no more strength in unzon than in- 
number ; witness the people that in all ages have || that each time Z embrace him may be the last.” 
Here her feelings totally overcame her, and 
tears fell fast down her pale cheeks, while Mary, 


, 
been scurvily used, because they could so seldom |, 
agree to do themselves right. | 


of which was lonesome in the extreme. 
wide ocean in front dashed its foaming spray 
against the windows, while the loud roar of the 
‘raging billows, as they swept over stupendous 


/and sombre appearance. 


‘will not return this evening: 


A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
In the year 1536, during the reign of the pro- 


fligate and capricious king Henry the eighth, 


there stood in a wild but picturesque spot, on 


the eastern coast of the county of Kent, an 
humble and dreary looking cottage, the situation 


The 


masses of rock, imparted to the scene a romantic 
Seated on the grass 
before the rustic door were two females, intently 


| gazing on the sea beyond, into whose bosom the 


last rays of the setting sun were now gliding. 
The elder of the two was a fine looking young 


woman, about one and twenty. Her face was 


, handsome, but pale, with a remarkable expres- 
jsion of melancholy on her countenance, her 
head rested on her hand; the traces of tears were 


to be seen in her soft grey eyes, and her hair 
hung in neglected masses from under her straw 
hat. The other was a lovely girl scarce number- 


‘ing fifteen years, with a face like a seraph, whose 


light-hearted, bright and joyous smile formed a 

striking contrast to the pensive seriousness of 
her sister. 

** Mary,” said the former, “ I fear my husband 

g: my eyes vainly seek 

his boat, and my soul sickens at the thought of 


_again passing the many sleepless hours, J have 


done for the last four nights, in the hopeless ex- 
pectation of his arrival. Oh, Mary, it is a fearful 
thing to be united to one whose life is forfeited 


‘to his country; whose steps are fraught with 


danger; and whose daily actions expose him to 


.certain disgrace, and perhaps an ignominioug 


death. Whata reflection to think that my loved, 
my adored Ernest, he who once trod gay courts 
with Princes, the proudest of the proud, the 


| admired of afl beliolders, is now fallen so low as 
‘to be a smuggler, a traitor to his king, with a 


price set upon his head, while those who once 


| basked in his smiles, fawned, nay licked the very 
dust from his feet, now hunt him down like 
so many bloodhounds. 


Fortune hitherto has 
favored him in his perilous adventures, but too 
many are interested in his downfall to enable him 
much longer to bafile so many enemies. Heavens, 


| how agonizing it is to behold one so tenderly 


loved surrounded by such dangers, and to think 
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by every endearing act, tried to soothe her grief 


and dispel fears at which her own young heart 
“Keep up your spirits, dearest 
“ Ernest will 


shuddered. 
Kate,” said the affectionate girl. 
probably soon return to cheer you, and we will 
use all our influence to prevail on him to aban- 
don this mode of life, so humiliating and painful 
to us. Dry your eyes, Katy, dearest,” she con- | 
tinued, “for see yonder, turning the point into 
the little cove, is the skiff rowed by that hand- 
some young gentleman who of late has so often) 
visited our solitary dwelling. Do not let him see 
you weep, for he might perhaps ask the reason, 
and you know it would be impossible to tell 
him.” 

Kate, obedient to her sister, wiped away the 
traces of her tears, and awaited the approach of 
the stranger, who had now landed from the little 
boat, which he made fast to a projecting crag, 
and bounding from rock to rock darted up the 
steep ascent. Mary’s eyes beamed with almost | 
childish delight, as she watched his steps, but 
Kate’s face assumed an anxious and nervous 
expression, which she could not conceal. Turn- 
ing to her sister, she said, in a low hurried tone, 

“Mary, I like not the approach of strangers, 
it may bring trouble to those we love; not that 
I fear him, who seems so kind and amiable, but 
the very shadow of any human being in this 


neighborhood makes me miserable; come into 
the house, it will show that we do not wish him 
to accost us.” 

Rising, as she spoke, she directed her steps. 
towards the little wicker gate, but not in sufficient 
time to avoid the stranger, who, perceiving their 
intention, hastened his steps, and was already by 
their side. Kate, with a low bow, passed him, | 
and entered the garden; but Mary lingered at, 
the gate. One moment she hesitated whether 
or not to follow her sister, but an expression of 
disappointment, mingled with one of entreaty 
from the speaking eye of the stranger, decided 
her wavering steps and she remained. “I can- 
not bear,” thought she, “that he should be} 
wounded by Kate's distant manner; three | 
minutes conversation with him cannot make | 
much difference, and I will beg of him not to 
return again to-morrow.” 

But Mary’s three minutes lasted nearer three | 
hours. Her request for his absence was made, | 
but though the words passed her lips, her heart | 
responded not to the wish expressed, and the! 
next evening saw the little skiff moored in the 
small bay, as it had been for many days before, | 
and Mary, as usual, enjoying the society of this! 
fascinating and handsome stranger. The brilliant | 
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sunset, and the more dangerous hour of twilight 
would alike find them in the too bewitching soci- 
ety of each other, and not until the moon with 
her silvery rays illuminated the bay, did that 
little skiff depart, watched by Mary on the edge 
of the cliff, until no longer visible to her anxious 
gaze. Then she would return to her humble 
home, to dream of the absent one, and to sigh 
for the morrow which would again bring him te 
Kate vainly urged the neces- 
The 


acquaintance had been brought about by a cir- 


her longing sight. 
sity of not encouraging this intimacy. 


cumstance which demands a return of gratitude 
on her part, which was always argued by Mary 
He had 
rescued Kate’s only and beloved child, a baby of 
a year and a half old, from a watery grave, it 
having fallen over one of the precipitous rocks. 
The screams of the mother attracted his atten- 
tion, as he was rowing about in his little boat, at 
the moment the child fell, and he fortunately 
arrived in time enough to reach it as it was on 
the point of sinking. He landed with the pre- 
cious burden in his arms, and the first object that 
met his view on attaining the shore was Mary, 
who was the quickest to run to meet him, and 
express her thanks and gratitude. She stood 
there, the picture of loveliness, her hair floating 
in the breeze, in luxuriant ringlets, round her 
white throat, and her delicate transparent com- 
plexion heightened by the anxiety aud alarm she 
had experienced. Supposing it to be some pass- 
ing fisherman who had so epportunely saved the 
sinking infant, she rushed to receive it, (the 
mother from whose arms it had fallen, having 


fainted in the excess of ber agitation,) but in- 


stantly a bright blush suffused her face and neck, 
when she was met by a tall, gracefal stranger, in 
the prime of manly beauty,—noble in bis appear- 
ance and handsome in the extreme. His fine, 
intelligent countenance beamed with pleasure, 
as he presented the little innocent who lay in his 
arms, unconscious of the danger it had run, and 


| his smile as he gave it up to Mary was full of 


such bewitching sweetness that it piereed her 
very soul. That moment laid the foundation of 
a deep and ardent love which took possession of 


her whole soul. Edward Seymour, for such was 


the stranger's name, had been accustomed to 


high-born beauties, his life had been 


among courtly dames and polished ladies, but 


spent, 


never had he seen a creature so fair, so purely 


lovely as the one in the rustic garb who now met 
his view. Her modest, downcast look, and the 
innocent expression of her face, formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the boldness of others with 
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whom he had associated, and was a picture to. 
him, new, as it was delightful. This was Mary’s 
‘first interview with the stranger. What wonder 
that she should again desire to see him, and that. 
he should also over and over return to the spot 
containing such a treasure! To discover that. 
her mind was equal to her beautiful appearance 

surprized him; he little expected to meet under 
the humble roof and rustic dress a highly accom- | 
plished girl, whose manners were formed in the 

most finished mould, and yet were accompanied, 

as has been told, by that timid grace and retiring 

modesty so captivating in a truly beautiful girl. 

Days flew by and Edward continued a constant 

visitor at the cottage; his father’s, Sir John Sey- 

mour’s castle being about two miles distant. 

Some mystery, he plainly saw, hung over the 

birth and present mode of the sisters’ life, but 

Kate’s reserve forbade him to pry into secrets, 

which were evidently withheid; and he content- 

ed himself with enjoying his present happy 

moments, without seeking to know past events, 

or anticipating future ones. 

Late one evening, some time after the depar- 
ture of Edward, when the atmosphere was hazy 
and damp, and the grey sky was cheerless and 
cloudy, a rakish looking craft was seen gliding 
along the shore, closely hugging the rocks from 
which she was scarcely discernable, owing to her 
brown-tanned sails. She seemed stealthily to 
approach, until she entered the little bay, when 
the anchor was quietly cast, and a small boat put 
off, which made for the shore. Kate, whose 
eager gaze had been keenly watching the pro- 
ceedings, was in an instant on the beach, and the 
next moment in the arms of her long expected 
and beloved husband. ‘ Dearest Ernest, how 
anxiously have I looked for your arrival! You 
know not the miserable time I have passed 
during this long absence, which has been greater 
than any you have yet made.” 

“You must not, my own Kate, give way to 
foolish fears,” replied her husband, pressing her 
fondly to him. “I have made a daring cruise 
this turn, and if fortune favors me to-night, will 
land as precious a cargo as ever crossed the 
straits. Hasten, my men,” he said, turning to 
his crew, ** make all ready; I will meet you in | 
an hour's time at the Giant's Cave, and when all 
is safe; again to sea, with the same luck I hope 
that brought us hither.” 


Kate sighed as she thought of the short space 
allowed her to enjoy the society of her dear, 
Ernest. She did not, however, damp the plea-! 
sure of the few precious moments by showing | 
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the agony of her mind, but tried to feel happy, 
or, at all events, to appear cheerful. 

_ * See our loved boy,” said she, “* how sweetly 
he sleeps. Is it not a sad thing that your short 
visit will prevent you from hearing him so pret- 
tily call his dear papa? I have taught him many 
words since your departure. Do you know, 
Ernest, I was near losing this little angel, but for 
the opportune appearance of a brave and amiable 
stranger who, under heaven, rescued him from a 
watery grave.” 

Here she recounted the acquaintance they had 
made with Edward Seymour, his frequent visits, 
and apparent love for Mary; and all the little 
anecdotes which had occurred to break in upon 
the usual monotony of their life. Ernest’s brow 
darkened as he was made acquainted with Sey- 
mour’s visits. ‘* He may be honorable,” said he, 
‘but these are times when the example from 
high quarters corrupts the manners of youth. 
Let Mary beware how she encourages an inti- 
macy with this total stranger; and you, Kate, 
mind that by allowing the continuance of his 
visits, you may have me discovered and brought 
to an untimely fate. Bear with this seclusion, 
my beloved, for another short while! I am tired 
of this desperate life, and have decided that the 
next trip shall be my last. T have amassed wealth 
enough to enable us to live in luxury in some far 
distant land. We will leave this country, now 
disgraced by religious faction, intolerance, and 
acts of injustice and barbarity; and in some 
peaceful corner of the globe will live content 
with each other's society, and that of our sweet 
boy, whose exemplary life will I hope in some 
degree atone for the present disgraceful one of 
his poor father.” 

‘¢T am satisfied,” said Kate, “to follow your 
fortunes to any spot on the earth. Oh, may the 
fates be propitious, and send you a prosperous 
and speedy return. Would to heaven that this 
were your last departure! Could you not dear, 
dear Ernest, take us with you now, and relin- 
quish the idea of this last trip? I know not 
why, but my heart forebodes evil, and makes me 
feel an unusual uneasiness at this separation.” 

Ernest laughed off her fears, and tried to sooth 
her. His engagements on the other side of the 
water were such as to prevent the possibility of 
his acting otherwise than as he had_ planned. 
Bidding her be of good cheer, and embracing 
her again and again, he at length tore himself 
from her arms, and snatching his sleeping infant 
from the cradle, imprinted a hasty kiss upon his 
fair face; a tear fell upon its little cheek, and to 
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hide the emotion he could no longer control, he 
rushed from the dwelling. He bent his steps to 
the Giant’s Cave, the rendezvous where |e bad 
appointed to mect his men, a set of rude, depe- 
rate characters, careless alike of life or reputa- 
tion. Who that had seen him hang with softened 
tenderuess over his sleeping infant, or press his 
lovely wife to his bosom, could imagine him to 
be the same stern commander who now leads 
this daring crew in their lawless pursuit: his 
step firm, his brow bent, and his whole appear- 
ance formed to command, and strike terror into 
the hearts of his ruthless followers, who feared 
All was 


now bustle and excitement. In avery short time 


him while they else cared for none? 


the cargo was brought to shore; the crew were 
again conveyed on board the Jugger, the anchor 
was weighed, and she glided out of the bay. 
With every stitch of canvass set, she was soon 
again ploughing the deep waters, merrily danc- 
ing over the high waves, with her bow towards 
the coast of La Belle France. In spite of the 
darkness, a white handkerchief was seen waving 
from the deck. Kate uttered a scream of agony, 
and falling upon her knees, offered up a fervent 
prayer to the Almighty to watch over and pro- 
tect her husband, and bring him back safe from 
the many perils he was again about to undergo. 
She kept her eyes fixed upon the dark waters, 
while a shadow was visible upon its surface, then 
sorrowfully retired to rest—not to sleep, for her 
heart was too much overwhelmed with anxiety 
and grief—but to breathe new sighs and prayers 
to heaven for his speedy and safe return. 
. * * * ¥ * * * * 
The scene now changes to a splendid castle 
two miles from the sea-coast, surrounded with 
spacious parks, gardens, and all the beauty and 
improvement which art can add to nature. Two 
aristocratic looking young men were sauntering 
through the grounds, in the striking and beauti- 
ful dress of the day, which marked the distine- 
tion then, so much more than now between the 
nobleman andthe plebian. One of the indivi- 
duals, already introduced to our readers, was 
Edvard Seymour; the other Lord St. Vincent, 
well known as being one of the handsomest, as 
well as one of the greatest roue’s about the court. 
’ 


‘“* Seymour,” said the Earl, “ congratulate me 


on a piece of wonderful good fortune. I am the 
luckiest fellow in this good county of Kent, and 
am anxious that you, who profess friendship for 
me, should be aware of the cause of my delight.” 

“ Lord St. Vincent seems in particular good 


humor,” said Seymour, laughing. “ Do not, I 
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pray, keep me in suspense, but let me enjoy a‘leyn, her handsome rival. Kate de Montford 
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knowledge of the subject which seems to impart 


such pleasure.” 
**] am so happy I scarce know where to be- 


, 


gin,” returned Lord St. Vincent, * but 1 must 
first give you a brief account of some little adven- 
tures | have had during my short but eventful 
career. You are aware that | have always been 
said to be a handsome dashing fellow; at least 
the women tejl me that I am, and I have had 
some cause to boast of my success among them. 
To you, Seymour, I will own that one of my 
greatest pleasures in life has been to ingratiate 
myself with the fair sex, and make them bow 
down and adore me; then have | considered 
myself a happy man, although sometimes, entre 
nous, | have come between some friend and the 
lady of his love. I plead guilty to a-few pecca- 
dillos of this kind, but I have never been back- 
ward in offering satisfaction to every lady's true 
knight, either in public tournament or single 
combat. I suppose | became a little vain by 
the adulation I have generally received, but I 
must now tell you that | was fairly foiled on one 
occasion when I most desired success, and the 
bitter disappointment I then experienced has 
rankled ever since in my bosom in the deadliest 
manner. About three years azo our great king 
Henry had a message of importance to send to 
Kimbolton, where resided his former queen 
was chosen one of the ambas- 
duke of 


Hamilton, then in high favor with his Majesty. 


Catherine. | 
sadors, in conjunction with Ernest, 
We were great rivals inevery respect; few seemed 
to decide which was most likely to rise to the 
highest pinnacle of fortune. We started on our 
excursion, with a numerous retinue of knights 
and squires, and on the journey I overheard a 
whisper among them which stirred a feeling of 
pride in me that I was determined to gratify. 
Many wagers had been laid at court, by king 
Henry, as well as others, as to which was gene- 
Henry 
agreed to decide the point by planning a scheme 


rally most admired, Hamilton or myself. 


which was to afford them all much amusement. 
«jumor had reported that at the Queen Dowager’s 
Court there resided a young and lovely girl, a 
god-daughter and great favorite of her’s, named 
Kate de Montford. Like the violet which blooms 
unseen, this wonderful flower of loveliness had 
been reared in the shade, and no vulgar eyes had 
as yet contaminated her by the gaze of curiosity 
or admiration. To watch her expanding beauty, 
and cultivate her mind, had been the principal 
occupation of the unfortunate queen, whose 
place on the throne was enjoyed by Anne Bo- 
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was now eighteen, and the report of her uncom- 
mon beauty having reached the ears of Henry, 
he formed the plan of starting us both on the 
same game, by giving us both equal chances, 
and trying fairly who would win most favor in 
the eyes of this reputed belle. Design, there- 
fore, not accident, as we imagined, made us com- 
panions on this diplomatic occasion; and never 
did party run so high as it did in regard to the 
conjectured issue of this coalition. We reached 
the court of the divorced Queen, Hamilton igno- 
rant of the prize in view, which chance had dis- 
covered tome. Jtumor had not exaggerated the 
beauty of the girl. So perfect a specimen of 
real loveliness, dignity and grace, my eyes never 
beheld ; suffice it to say that on first beholding 
her, all other conquests seemed to me frivolous 
and uninteresting, compared with that of subdu- 
ing her young and tender heart; and [ registered 
a deep vow to Heaven, that from that moment, 
every energy of my soul should be devoted to 


the one great object, that of making her love me, | 


who in one moment had become the humblest of 
her slaves. I exerted every fascination, which 
I had found so irresistible on former occasions, 
which now failed ; and I had the mortification to 
find Hamilton receive those smiles, which were 
denied to me. My bosom swelled with hatred, 
as I saw him installed soon into favor both with 
maid and mistress; for Queen Catherine showed 
equal partiality to him. Deeply I cursed the 
rival who had snatched the prize from my grasp, 
and even now I| curse him from my innermost 
soul! My love for Kate de Montford, by meet- 
ing with no return, seemed to increase, and the 
passion became one of fury within my breast. 
One evening, as I was sauntering through the 
grounds surrounding the palace, I met the loved 
object of all my thoughts, walking alone; and no 


longer able to control my feelings, I threw myself 


on one knee, and forced her te listen to a decla- 
ration of my love. My energetic manner almost 
alarmed her, for she shrank abashed from my 
enamored gaze, but when in spite of her efiort to 
escape, I still held her hands, aud swore by many 
bitter oaths, that she should hear my vows, she 
mildly, but firmly said: she regretted being the 
cause of giving so much pain, but that her heart 
was not in her power to return, as she had already 
bestowed it upon another. 

“TI know,” cried I, starting to my feet. The 
man who has dared to come between me and 
happiness, and this sword shall draw his very 
life’s blood!” Kate changed color, and seemed 


much alarmed at my violence, but endeavoring 
to hide her emotion, she smiled faintly, and said, 








‘Indeed, my lord, you flatter me too much by 
your preference. Be assured I feel grateful, but 
my vows are already plighted to another.” 

A deep blush suffused her lovely face on 
making this avowal. The sight of so much 
modest beauty, maddened me; unaccustomed 
as I was, ever to be repulsed by those whom I 
honored with a preference, and no longer master 
of myself, I threw my arms round her slender 
waist, and drawing her to me, swore, that in spite 
of fate, she should be mine! I sealed my oath 
by imprinting a burning kiss upon her beautiful 
lips. She drew back distressed and mortified at 
my rudeness, her bosom swelling with proud 
indignation. I repeated the offence with savage 
pleasure, when a scream escaped her lips, and 
presently a quick step was heard approaching, 
and with a look, livid from overwhelming rage, | 
found myself confronted with Hamilton. 

‘Villain and dastardly coward,” cried he, ‘is 
it thus you dare to insult an unprotected female? 
Draw, sir, and prepare to answer for your unpar- 
donable offence !” 

Unsheathing his sword, he threw himself into 
an attitude of defence, while I, full ready for the 
attack, advanced to meet him, intent upon deadly 
combat. For some moments we stood glaring 
upon each other, with mutual scorn flashing from 
oureyes. Each one full well knew the reputed 
skill of his adversary. Ia afew minutes we were 
fiercely engaged, but the success continued for a 
long time doubtful. The screams of Kate, fora 
moment, disconcerted Hamilton, who, thrown 
off his guard, received the point of my sword in 
his left shoulder, but rendered more furious by 
this slight wound, he pressed hard upon me, and 
by a wonderfully dexterous movement, wrenched 
the sword from my grasp and hurled it in the air. 
At that instant we were surrounded by a nume- 
rous party from the palace, headed by no less a 
personage than Queen Catherine herself, who, 
upon hearing the cries of her protegé, had has- 
tened to the spot. 

‘‘For shame, my lords,” cried she,” do you 
dare to disturb the tranquillity of our residence 
by broils and disputes within hearing of our very 
chamber? Lord St. Vincent, we thought you 
were reputed to be a model for finished polite- 
ness and gentlemanly conduct: methinks you 


_ have strangely supported the character, and you, 


my lord duke, (turning to Hamilton,) little de- 
serve the favor you have received at our hands, 
if thus you allow idle jealousies and petty quar- 
rels to interfere with your happiness. Put up 
your swords, gentlemen, and let not such follies 
again disgrace you. Ernest, give your arm to 
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our god-daughter; see—she is frightened to 
death—and lead her to the palace. 
follow with Lord St. Vincent.” 


We were compelled thus to silence our mutual 
anger, and return to the palace; but I could ill 
conceal the fire that raged within me. 


to make an humble apology to the Queen for 
the alarm that I had occasioned, I requested her 


gracious permission to retire for a short period, 
that | She 
immediately assented. 


might recover my 


I hurried from her pres- 


composure. 


ence, with deep schemes in my head, determined 
to go at once to London, and effect some plan 
for obtaining the downfall of Hamilton, and 
thereby ensure my marriage with Kate. Scarcely 
allowing myself time for preparations, I hastened 
my departure, and the next day found myself in 
King Henry’s presence, I represented to His 
Majesty that I had found great favor in the eyes 
of the lovely Kate, and that she would gladly 


become my wife, but that Queen Catherine, con- . 
ceiving a greater predilection for the Duke of 


Hamilton, had extracted a promise from her 
god-daughter to marry him. I made it appear to 
the King, that it was to annoy him that the 
Queen dowager had acted thus, as she imagined 
To 


excite still more his curiosity and vexation, | 


me to be most in favor with his Majesty. 


said that one of the express conditions of*the 
marriage was to be, that upon no account, what- 
ever, was the Duke ever to allow his wife to 
appear at court, or ever to be seen on any occa- 
sion, whatever, by Henry; her jealous disposi- 
tion being such, that she could not brook the idea 
of the King's seeing such beauty as Kate's; 
although she, herself, had been so long deprived 

My artful 
Henry’s irri- 
Stamping with un- 
controllable rage, he swore that before another 
week, | should become the envied possessor of 


of his affections by Anne Boleyn. 
insinuations had the desired effect. 
table temper soon took fire. 
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We will 


Affecting . 








himself, considered guilty of high treason, if 
directly or indirectly he opposed the royal com- 
mands as to the disposal in marriage of the 
maiden. Elated with my prospect of triumph 
over this hated rival, I arrived at Kimbolton, and 
dismounting from my steed, scarcely giving 
myself time to change my apparel, I hastened to 
the apartments of Queen Catherine. 
about eight o’clock in the evening, and I was 
informed that her royal Highness was engaged in 
The information did not surprize 


It was 


the chapel. 
me much, as I well knew that habits of devotion 
often led her, at various hours, to retire thither 
for meditation and prayer. I determined, how- 
ever to seek her, and bent my steps directly to 
the chapel; but how can I describe my feelings 
On the 
steps of the altar, dimly seen in the twilight, was 


Ar- 


ranged round him, were Queen Catherine, and 


at the scene that there met my view ? 
visible the venerable Archbishop of York. 


a few of her female atteudants; but the only 
object that rivetted my attention, and transfixed 
me like a statue to the ground, was Kate de 
Montford, standing by the side of the Duke of 


I 


could have rushed to the spot, and on the steps 


Hamilton, to whom she had just been united. 


of the very altar, have immolated them both as 
a sacrifice to my vengeance. I actually medita- 
ted the crime, but the solemnity of the place, the 
serene and sanctified look of the holy man in the 


act of pronouncing the nuptial blessing, but 


‘above all, the angelic beauty of Kate, in her 


Kate—that the ceremony should take place no | 


where but in London, and he, himself, would 
give away the bride. 

“At their peril let them thwart our views,” 
said he. ‘ We shall see if we cannot be master 
in our own dominions.” 


That evening I was again on my journey to | 
Huntingdonshire, in high humor with the suc- | 


cess of my expedition, having in my possession 
letters patent from the King, authorizing me in 


due form to demand the hand of Kate de Mont- | occasion, I shall demand that satisfaction which 
ford; and what was to me still more delightful, |) eal’ 
if possible, was, that the estates of Ernest, Duke | 


of Hamilton, were to be confiscated, and he, 


simple white robe, unadorned with jewels, stand- 
ing before me, the emblem of innocence and 


I reeled 


against one of the pillars, and with a maddened 


purity, paralyzed my movements. 
brain, saw the ceremony completed, and the 
detested Hamilton clasp that matchless creature 
in his arms! I rushed to the spot where had 
the my 


every hope of happiness, and with a furious 


been consummated act that wrecked 
grasp, tore her from his side with one hand, 
while, with the other, I threw at Hamilton the 


papers with which I was prepared. Taken by 


surprize at my sudden and frantic appearance, 





the ladies all screamed with terror and dismay, 
while Hamilton, scornfully stamping the packet 
under his feet, exclaimed— 

“This is no place, Lord St. Vincent, to make 
so singular a display of passion. It is new too 
late for you to interfere with her whom is now 


my wife—but on another and a more proper 


honor will compel you to grant me.” 

é ry... * . . 

“Traitor, foul, guilty traitor,” I shouted, or 
| rather screamed, read those papeis, and see if I 


| 
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could demean myself by meeting one whose 
head will ere long be brought to the block. 
Yes, thank Heaven, I shall not die until I see 
your vile carcass upon a scaffold! Then I shall 
be revenged upon you, and upon this minion of 
your idolatry,” I cried, pointing to Kate, who, 
pale as marble, wept upon the bosom of the 
The voice of the Archbishop was now 


Queen. 
of expostulation. He 


heard in gentle tones 
waived his crosier high in the air, to command 
attention, and solemnly and firmly denounced 
those who violated, by such unseemly behavior, | 
the sanctity of the place, as well as the disrespect | 


shown to her royal Highness, who honored them | 


with her presence. 

« Retire with me, most noble Catherine,” said 
he. “You, sir, I command to restrain such 
ill-timed violence,” he continued, with a stern 
voice to me. Then addressing Hamilton—| 
“Ernest, receive your sweet wife—lead her from 
this scene, which | hope will be the last unpleas- 
ant one of her life. Cherish the dear innocent; 
she is indeed worthy of all your Jove, and that 
she may cane to you a blessing, is my most 
fervent prayer! 

Saying this, he laid his hand upon the head of 
the beautiful girl, who, kneeling to receive his 
parting benediction, sank at once, overwhelmed 


with agitation, and sobbed hysterically at his | 
feet. The good old man himself shed tears, as | 


he took her hand in his, and putting it into that 
of her husband, said— 

“To you I resign this lovely orphan, who has 
been the prop of my declining years. I have 
educated her in conjunction with her honored 
god-mother, almost since her birth, and now | 
that she has realized all that our most sanguine 
expectations could have desired, fate ordains that | 
we ate to lose her. Yet we must not repine; | 
for you, Ernest, are in every way worthy of the 
precious treasure!” ; 

He pressed his lips on her white forehead, then t 
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my revenge was but half completed, for I soon 


was informed that he and his wife had taken 
their departure from Kimbolton the morning 


after the marriage, and it was supposed the Arch- 
bishop had found means to acquaint them of the 
warrant, and had connived at their escape, for no 
one ever afterwards heard of them; and although 
a high price was set upon the head of Hamilton, 
still he evaded the hand of justice, and contrived 
to elude the vigilence of his pursuers. ‘* Now,” 
continued Lord St. Vincent, (after a pause,) 
‘*comes the interesting part of my history, and 
the suject for congratulation! 

Yesterday, while strolling along the cliffs, at 
some distance from this, I was struck with the 
appearance of a young child, playing in a little 
garden, before the door of a very small cottage. 
Its pretty curly hair and bright eyes first attracted 
my attention, but on a close inspection, its un- 
common likeness to Kate de Montford, bound 
me to the spot. I remained for a few moments 
playing with the boy, when, judge of my feelings 
on presently hearing a sweet voice exclaim from 
the interior, ‘“*Oh, Kate, here is Sir Edward, 
outside, with little Ernest ;’’ and the next 
moment, Kate de Montford, accompanied by her 
came forth from the cottage, and 


” 


sister Mary, 
met my astonished gaze. 

At this point of the history, Sir Edward Sey- 
mour’s interest became intense. He had hith- 
erto listened with breathless expectation, but his 
doubts had now turned to certainty, and too 
truly did he find that the principal characters in 


‘this tale of unutterable wrongs and villany, were 


with a dignified bow before the altar, slowly led | 


the way from the chapel, followed by the Queen, } 
and the whole party. 
to the most ungovernable rage, but soon per- 
ceiving the papers, which still remained on the 
marble floor, I hastily seized them, exclaiming, 
with bitter pleasure—* Still revenge, sweet re- 
venge, is in my power!’ [ started at once for. 
London, represented in false colors to the King, 

what had occurred, and received his warrant for, | 
apprehending the Duke of Hamilton, against | 

whom an act of attainder was passed. I had the | 


I alone remained, a prey } 


gratification of hearing him proclaimed through | 
London streets by a public crier, as a traitor; but a few moments as to what course to pursue, and 


those in whom he had, for so long a_ period, 
taken such a deep and thrilling interest. He 
became painfully excited, but wisely hid his 
feelings, and the Earl, too much taken up by his 
recital, and the thoughts that were pressing on 
his own mind, did not perceive the effect that 
had been produced upon his friend, who contin- 
ued— 

‘We glanced at each other, and the look of 
recognition was mutual. At once her face 
became red as scarlet, but the color quickly 


| receding, left her pale as marble, and had her 
sister not immediately come to ber support, she 
| would have fallen upon the ground. 
‘forward, and seated her 


I hastened 
upon a rustic chair, 


while [ gazed upon her insensible form, still 


| lovely, but, oh, how changed from what I had 


| once known her. The sister, who did not seem 
‘to remember me, but whom I well knew, although 
she was a mere child three years ago, was now 


‘the picture of what Kate then was. I hesitated 
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finally decided to retire from the scene for the 
present, but to plan, maturely, my future pro- 
1 have 


heard, from various rumors in the neighborhood, 


ceedings, assisted by your counsel. 


since I have been on a visit with your family, 
that the cottage was supposed to be inhabited by 
the wife of a celebrated smuggler, so that I have 


very little doubt, since yesterday's adventure, of 


discovering in this man, my foe and rival, the 
Duke of Hamilton; and am determined to turn 
my knowledge to advantage. Perhaps I might 
even now renew my suit with more success, and 
find Hamilton’s wife more kind than Kate de 
Montford proved to be. Marriage often creates 
many changes in the heart, and if I could suc- 
ceed in seducing her from that husband, then 
would my revenge be a glorious one! But ] 
must well lay out my plans, and return soon to 
have another interview with this, my ladye love, 
who may look upon me with less emotion, now 
that the first start of surprize is over.” 

The two young men here separated, each en- 
grossed with his own reflections. Edward was 
impatient to visit the cottage, and offer his servi- 
ces to these unfortunate and unprotected females, 
who now so much needed his sympathy and 
assistance. He longed for evening, and when all 
the inmates of the castle were deeply engaged in 
the festivities usual to the hour, he took to his 
little skiff, and quicker than lightning did he ply 
his oars, to reach the residence of his dear Mary 
and her afflicted sister. He hastened up the 
steep declivity, and darted towards the cottage, 
No 
sweet voice welcomed him, as it was wont to do. 
All was hushed and desolate! 


edly, but the echo from the bare walls alone 


but an unusual tranquillity reigned around. 


answered. 
of the small dwelling, returned again and again, 
but no vestige of the former inmates were to be 
seen. In vain he lingered about the abode, until 
night set in; it was evident they had departed, 
leaving no trace or clue whatsoever, whereby he 
might discover whither they had directed their 
flight. How his heart shuddered at the thought 
of what their sufferings must have been, when 
leaving that abode in which they had securely 
dwelt for so long a period, and then, if Lord St. 
Vincent’s surmises were true, what was there 
not to dread? He could not bear the thought, 
but mournfully traced his steps to his own home, 
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Vincent, she gazed wildly around, expecting 
again to see what she almost imagined an appa- 
rition; but Mary informed her that the gentle- 
man said he would return to inquire after her 
health, when he should hope to find her recov- 
ered. 

“ Mary,” exclaimed the now dreadfully alarm- 
ed Kate, ** we must hasten from this spot! let us 
not lose a moment, or we are lost !""—and witha 
wildness almost frightful, she snatched up the 
child, and began to make instant preparation for 
her departure. 

‘Whither, alas! can we go?” asked Mary, 
whose heart died within her, as the thought 
flashed across her, of leaving the place where 
she had enjoyed so many happy hours with Sey- 
mour. 

“*T will take up my abode in the Giant’s Cave,” 
said Kate, “there among the cold rocks, will I 
the arrival of dear Ernest, whom 


await my 


‘Heaven protect from that bad man, Lord St. 


He called repeat- | 


He sought around in every corner, 


mouth of the cave. 


there to lament in the solitude of his chamber, | 


over the departure of her whom he now felt to 
be dearer to him than life. 


Vincent. Mary assisted to pack up their few 
articles of clothing, with the help also of a good 
old nurse, who had been their faithful compan- 
ion for many years. When the first shades of 
evening lowered upon the sky, they set out for 
to be 


Following a long, winding path, 


the dreary habitation that was henceforth 
their home. 
which was known to a few but themselves, they 
soon arrived at the cave, into which they entered. 
It contained a large, spacious, gloomy apartment, 
carved by nature in the rock, at the end of which 
was a long arched passage, which led into two 
smaller ones, divided one from the other by the 
work of man. Kate touched a secret spring, 
and immediately a door flew open, and they all 
entered into a third small room, in which was a 
couple of beds, a few chairs, a fire-place, and 
some cooking utensils. They looked around the 
dreary cavern, and shuddered. A light was struck 
by the old nurse, but it only served to show, 
more clearly, the dark walls of the subterranean 
dwelling, rendered frightful by the roaring of the 
sea, which rushed with hollow murmurs into the 
Ernest had prepared this 
spot in case of emergency, for his wife, and had 


left in it a supply of provisions, but long security 


had led him to the belief that she would never be 
driven to the necessity of taking refuge in so 


miserable a place. 


Here, however, she contented herself for many 
days. 


She even became reconciled to the roar- 
ing of the ocean, and the darkness of the cave; 
<ipie : when, all at once, her spirits were dashed by the 

On Kate’s recovery from the faiuting fit into receipt of the following billet, which was give 
which she had fallen at the sight of Lord St.|ito the old nurse, by a man in a sailor’s garb, one 








us 
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evening, as she ventured forth to give the child a 
little fresh air. It contained these words. 


“[ fear, mv beloved Kate, that [am discovered, and that my 
enemies have found means to trace me, even on the sea. I 
try to reach the shore, but on every side I meet with revenue 
cruisers, and am forced to keep to sea and Jet every opportu- 
pity of fair wind and weather, go by, without being able to 
reach you. Do not, sweetest, be alarmed for my safetv—that 
is in no danger, as I am too weary to allow myself to be en- 
trapped, I only fear that you may give way to disappoint- 
ment at mv not arriving as soon as [ had promised, and there- 
fore have found means to send you this line by a faithful fel- 
low. I wish you to set about a plan which may extricate me 


from my present difficulties. You told me that our dear | 


Mary had formed an acquaintance with Sir Edward Seymour, 
whom, on inquiry, I have since found out, to be one of the 
noblest, and most generous fellows in existence. Trust in his 
honor, aud confide our situation to him. He will exert his 
ingenuity to lead the scent on another track, and if it be possi- 
ble, to withdraw the sloop of war stationed off the shore; the 
superior sailing of my vessel, will enable me to baffle all the 
sinaller craft. If on Wednesday evening this conld be accom- 
plished, let William, my trusty messenger, hoist the sigual, 
and will attempt the landing ; meanwhile I trust to nv lucky 
stars, and your exertions, my own, my darling, and beloved 
wife. ERNEST. 


Kate was agonized at this intelligence. Well 
she knew from what quarter these new obstacles 
came; the task imposed upon her by Hamilton 
must be accomplished; but after much reflec- 
tion, confiding more in Mary's powers of persua- 
sion with Sir Edward, she prevailed on her to 
seek him. Overjoyed to see her, Sir Edward 
led the way to a small secluded garden; he there 
found an opportunity of hearing the extraor- 
dinary events which had led to her appearance 
before him, in this mysterious way. Their inter- 
view was deeply interesting ; but the reader must 
imagine what passed between them; we can only 
say that she accomplished the task allotted to 
her, and Edward promised that on the following 
Wednesday, a mask ball of a most brilliant de- 
scription should be given at the castle, to which 
the captain of the sloop should be invited, and all 
the other naval and revenue officers of the neigh- 
borhood, so that the attention of every one should 
be, for that evening particularly directed to the 
féte on shore. 

Mary returned to the Giant’s Cave—to that 
dismal dwelling, but her step was light, her 
heart bounded with joy. She poured into the 
ears of her sister, the scene that had passed 
between her and Edward, but she need not have 
entered into every particular. A_ brilliant ring 
on her finger, showed that their conversation had 
not been exclusively engaged on Ernest, and a 
miniature of Seymour's which was hung round 
her neck, spoke atale of love more eloquent than 
words. Mary, however, with tears and blushes, 
confessed to Kate that Sir Edward had owned 
his love, and received an avowal of her own— 
that he pressed for an immediate union, which 
she steadfastly refused, until those so dear to her 
Were out of all danger, of which she hoped there 
was now no longer any apprehension, as Edward’s 
plans, she was sure, could not fail to succeed. 


Alas! how sadly was she deceived! Wednesday 
came—the fete took place—the signal was hosted 
—a small boat put off for the shore—no obstacle 
lay in the way—Ernest landed, and was received 
with unbounded joy by his doating wife; but 
while almost in the act of einbracing her, am 
armed party of soldiers surrounded the cave 
itself, and in an instant he was loaded with 
chains, and born to prison. 


We now transport the scene to Kimbolton, 
where the unfortunate Queen Dowager of Wales, 
worn down by infirmities and disease, lies on her 
bed of death. Around her weep her afflicted 
attendants; but the most conspicuous personage, 
kneeling at her feet, is the poor wretched Kate, 
who, exhausted by fatigue, and pale with agita- 
tion, had just entered. On the capture of her 
husband, she, with wild phrenzy, thought of 
nothing, but hastened for advice to her whom 
she had always looked upon and loved like a 
mother. The Queen at the moment was almost 
in the agony of death, but seemed to revive on 
seeing her god-child. Kate threw herself on her 
neck, and sobbed out the mournful history of her 
late misfortunes. The dying Queen besought 
her to be peaceful, and recommended her to 
throw herself on the generosity of the King, and 
beseech of him to be merciful to the unfortunate 
Duke. 

* Take this ring, dearest Kate,” said she, ‘ pre- 
sent it to Henry: tell him that Catherine of 
Arragon sent it to him with her dying breath; 
beg of him, for her sake,—for the remembrance 
of the love he once bore her, to grant the boon 
you ask. Oh, he is kind, his nature is noble— 
he will not, cannot refuse. Heaven speed thee, 
my sweet child; goto Henry, and say also, how, 
with my dying eyes, I longed to see him—my 
King, my Lord and Husband!” These were the 
last words she uttered, as she sank back exhausted, 
and expired. Nate gazed in speechless agony, for 
the last time kissing the cold clay of the now life- 
less corpse, she rushed from the apartment. 

One bright morning, shortly after this mournful 
occurrence, all London was thrown into a scene 
of commotion by a tilting match, which was to 
take place at Greenwich, where the King, Queen, 
and all the nobility of England were to grace the 
field by their presence. Almost at the moment 
of departure for the scene of gaiety, Elenry was 
delayed by the prime Minister, who demanded 
his attention on business of importance. It was 
to sign the death-warrant of the poor Duke of 


FBiamilton ; and showing evident signs of impa- 
tience at the delay, the King hastily affixed his 
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signature to the fatal deed, and then departed for 
the festivity of the day. ‘To describe the gran- 
deur of the scene that awaited him, would be 
almost impossible, nearly equalling in splendor 
that of the celebrated field of the cloth of gold, 
in which he had, with such display, encountered 
the French King at Calais. Henry had descended 
from his carriage, and was walking to the Royal 
Pavilion, where the Queen had already preceded 


him, when his passage was obstructed by a female, 


who, darting through the crowd, placed herself 


before his path, and gracefully bending on one 
knee, presented a sealed packet. The Heralds 
at Arms, who immediately surrounded the King’s 
person, tried to push her away; but Henry, 
bestowing one glance of undisguised astonish- 
ment on the lovely creature before him, held out 
his hand, and bidding her rise, opened the paper 
which he had received, and started on beholding 
that it contained nothing but a ring, which he 
well knew to have been given by himself to his 
former Queen shortly after their marriage. 

The Duchess of Hamilton, for such we must 
now call Kate de Montford, had returned to her 
husband after her interview with Queen Cathe- 
rine, but, from fatigue and agitation of mind, 
only reached his prison to fall upon a bed of 
sickness, which incapaciated her from all further 
exertions. Sir Edward Seymour undertook to 
convey to the King the message of the dying 
Queen, and for that purpose took his sister up to 
London; she also, participating in his uncom- 
mon interest for the fate of these friends, and 
promising to be the bearer of the petition herself. 

On their behalf, we now find Jane Seymour at 
the feet of Henry, eloquently and sweetly plead- 


ing their cause. On receiving the ring, and 


hearing the message, he actually shed tears to‘ 


the memory of her he had so cruelly rejected ; 
then gazing with unfeigned admiration at the 
beautiful being before him, he paused for a few 
moments, while Jane gazed in his face, hope and 
fear alternately throwing light and shade over 
At length he said: 
“Catherine has selected one of the Houris from 


her expressive features. 


Paradise to perform this message for her. When 
an Angel pleads, how can mortal man refuse? 
Fair stranger, we grant the pardon you solicit, 
and tell his Grace the Duke that he wisely chose 
the one to plead his cause, as to your pretty face 


alone he owes our clemency.’ This was enough. 
The delighted girl took the hand which he held 
forth, and with respectful and grateful feelings, 
pressing it to her lips, vanished from his presence, 
leaving Henry in mute astonishment at the appa- | 
rition of loveliness and perfect beauty which had 
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appeared before him. Little did that young 
creature anticipate, when her heart bounded with 
pleasure on joining her brother, who waited for 
her at some short distance, at the impression her 
fair innocent face had made upon the King, and 
to what great and extraordinary events the inter- 
view of that day would give rise to. Before the 
evening closed, the unfortunate and celebrated 
Anne Boleyn was hurled from that throne on 
which she had received the homage of the nation. 
She who had gone forth that morning, proud of 
her beauty and station, her spirits buoyant with 
pleasure at the admiration her presence every- 
where excited, was destined at once, by the 
caprice of him whom she called lord and master, 
to be deprived of fame—of life itself. With her 
perished Lord St. Vincent, accused as the part- 
ner of her crime. 

The retiring, modest Jane Seymour, she who 
so little aspired to such brilliant prospects, and 
who valned neither riches or rank, is now chosen 
by King Henry to be the partner of his throne, 
Educated at a distance from the Court, she was 
ignorant of the disposition and temper of him 
who was now about to confer the highest worldly 
honorupon her. Her feelings having been highly 
wrought upon to exert herself on her brother's 
behalf, she looked upon Henry with eyes of 
grateful affection. Her sweet nature being one 
to appreciate to the fullest extent his act of kind- 
ness, it took little time to convert her gratitude 
into love, and, with a willing heart, she consented 
to give her hand to Henry. Edward Seymour, 
who forwarded the King’s views, was created 
Marquis of Hertford, and immediately after Duke 
of Somerset, and, with unutterable feelings has- 
tened to claim his bride. Accompanied by his 
sweet Mary, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, he presented himself before his sister, 
now about to be Queen of England. The friends 


_wept in each other’s arms as they recapitulated 


the rapid changes that had taken place; but 
their tears were those of joy, and past misfortunes 
were soon buried in oblivion. The same day 
that witnessed the union of Henry the Eighth 
with the lovely and fascinating Jane Seymour, 
also made Mary the happiest of women. The 
Duchesses of Hamilton and Somerset were beth 
appointed first Ladies of Honor to the new Queen; 
and three more lovely creatures were never seen 
Henry, proud of the prize he 
himself had won, envied not his friends ; and, of 


side by side. 


the other two husbands, it was impossible to say 
which was not to be envied, as no one could 
decide which was best worthy of admiration, oF 
deserved most to be loved, of the ‘ T'wo Sisters.” 
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Original. 
A REMINISCENCE OF BEETHOVEN. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


{It is recorded of this great composer that he died in utter 
destitution, and with no companion in the world except a poor 
pupil of his. a girl, named Louise, who toiled voluntarily for 
his support. After his death, there chanced to be a way party 
assembled at the palace of the Chancellor of State, in Vienna. 
“ What a pity,” said one of the guests, * Beethoven is just 


dead! and they say he bas not left enough for the expenses of | 


his funeral."’} 
Tue mighty master! in our hearts he lives, 
Lives in eternal beauty; nothing mars 
The glory of his name. The morning star 
Wears not a purer splendor, when it gleams 
On the dusk forehead of the coming day. 
He lives, and cannot die; for thought survives 
The body's dissolution; and his thought 
Was of divinest essence, given to him 
To be, by tones, transmitted through the world, 
That man might catch some fragments of the hymns 
Sung by angelic choirs in blissful realms. 
He was inspired. That spirit, called of old 
“The god,” possessed him, and his fervent mind 
Gave utterance to the oracles of Sound. 
He never knew the calm, dull life of men 
Cast in the common mould. He gave away 
His soul to Harmony, and dwelt apart 
In the communion which his secret mind 
Held with attendant sprites, who sung to hims 
Songs that no other ear had ever heard. 


Oh, for the skill that cunning limner had, 
Who painted Belisarius, blind and old, 

Led helpless by the hand, and asking alms! 

It is a sight to fill the eyes with tears, 

To see how might and strength can be subdued 
To a most fragile weakness; how au oak 

May by a storm be beaten to the earth, 

And made as powerless as a willow wand. 

But far more piteous is it to behold 

Genius laid prostrate by misfortune’s blast, 
Stripped of its leaves and blossoms, and uptorn 
By the harsh world—like some unvalued weed, 
That cumbers, not embellishes the ground. 
Beethoven lived neglected, died in want, 

And friendless—no! uot friendless; thou wast there 
Louise! the kind, the gentle-hearted girl, 

The mighty master’s scholar—who, when all 
Deserted and abandoned, left him not, 

But with the tendrils of an earnest love 

Clang round the noble column as it fell! 

By music, such as his, not verse like mine, 
Should thy pure deed be told to after times. 

I but record the story of his death, 

To give a warning in my humble lines; 

Aud bid the cold and careless, as they waste, 

In revel or in pomp, the precious gold, 

Pause and remember that the Artist pines 

Tn lonely want for bread, which they can give, 
And which, if he have not, he dies forlorn ;— 
Cheered, let me hope, by some celestial dream, 
Some fit of exstasy, some daring flight 

Toward that high empire of the deathless mind, 
Revealed to him in vision, bodied forth 

In Painting, Sculpture, Poetry or Sound— 
Sound, pure, defined, harmonious, spiritual, 
Causing the blood to flow, the frame to thrill, 
The very senses to dissolve in joy, 


The soul, we scarce know why, to be enthralled 
In a most sweet captivity, that makes 

Freedom a weariness and Silence pain. 

We call this concord music ; and it came 
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From Heaven, by angels wafted, and by those, 
To whom, as to Beethoven, God vouchsafed 

The gift of genius, the creative power ; 
Endowed with which, though man indeed may be 
** A little lower than the angels” still, 

He lifts his fellows nearer unto God. 


Original. 
PEACE IN BELIEVING. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


“Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil 
| heart of unbelief.” — Hebrews, 111. 12. 


} 
} 


i| 


THe tree that yields our care and grief, 
Is from a root of unbelief! 

The pricking thorns, the arrows fierce, 
Our spirit and our flesh to pierce— 

The grafts that spoil our vineyard’s fruit, 
Are from that bitter evil root. 


The branch that hangs with clustering woes-— 
The flag-staff of the prince of foes— 

The tares that mar our golden sheaf, 

All, all spring up from unbelief: 

And Hope, the victim of Despair, 

Points, dying, to the poison there. 


But in Belief we've joy and peace, 
Of faith and power a sweet increase ; 
From burning skies a cool retreat, 

A shelter safe when tempests beat— 
Fresh balm of Gilead for our grief— 
For every wound a bealing leaf. 


Belief smooths down our thorny cares, 
With shooting grain uproots the tares, 
Our harp from off the willow takes, 

And every chord to music wakes, 

Till Hope, laid icy in the tomb, 

Springs up with life and beauty’s bloom. 


When night comes inurky, drear and damp, 
Belief will feed and screen our lamp, 

Upon our feet her sandals bind, 

About our waist her girdle wind, 

Then, lend a staff, and lead the way, 

Till we walk forth te beaming day. 


When all the fountains of the deep 
Seem broken up o’er earth to sweep ; 
While billowy mountains toss our burk, 
Belief’s the dove, from out the ark, 
Across the ftood to stretch her wing, 
And home the branch of olive bring. 


Belief hath eyes so heavenly bright, 

As on the clould to cast their light, 

Till fair and glorious hues shall form 

From drops and shades that robedhe stori, 
Bent o’er our world in peace, to show 

God’s covenant sign, his unstrung bow. 


When throwgh a dry and thirsty land 
The pilgrim treads the desert sand, 
Belief brings distant prospect near, 
With fruit, and bowers, and fountains clear, 
Where, when he strikes his teut, he'll be 
An heir of immortality. 

While unbelief would ever bring 

A chain about our spirit’s ring, 

Belief will plume it, o’er the grave— 
Above the swell of Jordon’s wave— 

To fly, nor droop, ’till gently furled 

In that sweet home, the spirit-world! 
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The chief is arming in his hall, 
The peasant by his hearth; 

The mourner hears the thrilling call, 
And rises from the earth. 

The mother on her first-born son 
Looks with a boding eye: 

They come not back, though all be won, 
Whose young hearts leap so high. 
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The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 
The falchion to his side; 

E’en for the marriage altar crowned, 
The lover quits his bride. 

And all this haste, and change, and fear 
By earthly clarion spread; 

How will it be when kingdoms hear 
Tho blast that wakes the dead 7 
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Original. 
LADY EQUESTRIANS. 


A brief essay on the subject of riding, as prac- 


American and English ladies; with 


tised by 
remarks on riding habits. 


Wie carriage and walking-dresses are con- 


tinually changing in fashion, there occurs but 


} 
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rise well in the withers: he must have the 
smallest head, with a rainbow neck—be short in 
the back—well rounded in the quarters, with a 
tail, finely traced limbs—of 


full sized, flowing 


| sufficient substance in the body, and a coat like 


| silk. 


little or no variation in the style of riding habits; | 


and, on the other 
walking and driving is always fashionable, the far 
nobler recreation of riding on horseback fre- 
quently falls into disrepute. 
thirteen years since female equestrianism took 
the lead of every other species of amusement 
both in this country and England. 
however agreeable it might have been, gradually 


it but little 


The exercise, 


beeame neglected; and received 


further attention, until the spring of the present | 
year, when it rose suddenly into favor in all | marked in the beginning of this article, that the 


It is highly probable that | 


parts of the country. 
the practice will now keep in vogue for at least a 


year or two; but there is no good reason why it 


hand, while the practice of | 


It is now about | 


He may be allowed a double rein, witha 
colored front to his bridle, and a highly worked 
saddle, with a plain white saddle-cloth under- 
neath.” 

The Riding Habit. 
ences much difficulty 
make and color of her equestrian dress. 
that will be 


A lady usually experi- 
upon the 
She 


gay 


in deciding 


naturally desires something 


‘without being oufre, and in seeking the first, she 


vis kept in 


should ever again go out of fashion, for there is | 


certainly no recreation more healthful, or better 
adapted to display the graces of a beautiful figure. 


In European cities, ladies receive a course of 


The 


monthly magazines gave very full reports of 


perpetual dread of the latter. 


riding-dresses in the spring; these styles, which 
were remarkably pretty, were almost universally 
adopted throughout the country. It was re- 
fashions for riding-habits seldom undergo any 
material change. This is evident, from the fact 
that the present styles 


prevailed in 1830, as appears by the following 


are nearly the same that 


| paragraphs from the Court Journal. 


“Habits may be worn buttoned up to the 


throat, (though this style may not be seasonable 


instructions in the art of managing the horse, | 


at riding-sehools especially instituted for their 
use; but as there are few schools of the kind in 


our country, American females are compelled to 


qualify themselves to ride, by reading treatises on 
the subject, or by summoning sufficient courage 
to mount a horse, and unite the practice with 
the theory. A lady should never consider her- 
self mistress of the rein, until she has acquired 
full confidence in her ability to check her horse 


without an effort, and to act with decision in any | 


case of emergency. 


The Horse. 


horse should be exactly suited to the purpose. | 


Ladies, of course, are rarely ever good judges of 
horses; hence they entrust the selection of the 
animal they are to ride, to some gentleman of 
their acquaintance, who not unfrequently makes 
avery unfortunate choice. 


lady's horse is embraced im the following extract | 


from an article on the subj-et, published thirteen Green is considerably worn, as well as purple; 


years ago in the Court Journal. “ Between 
fourteen and fifteen hands high—he must possess 


breeding—the very best condition—a good mouth 
—be perfectly well broke—of high courays— 

(f 
whip?)—and a good temper. 
pent points of his figure, he should, above all, 


It is essential that a lady’s riding- | 


yy Wats SO unseemly as the application of zhe | with 
| 


As to the promi- | 


in the summer,) which gives a very distinguished 
air to the figure, as in the instances of Lady 
Strachan, Lady Warwick, the Ladies Ryder, and 
others. Again, it may be left half open at the 
chest, according to the approved taste of Lady 


| Gower, Lady Georgiana Fane and Lady Bru- 


denell; or, it may be thrown entirely open to 


| display a smart and handsome vest, in accordance 
with the usage of Lady Dacre, her niece. Miss 


} 


| Brande, Miss Upton and Miss Agnes 
‘The skirts of the habit should reach considera- 


Percy. 


} bly below the feet, and be well poized with shot. 


i 


‘The color of the habit, to be in good taste, 
should never be light. A clear blue (royal blue) 


has always been, and will probably continue to 
_be the favorite color. 


It is a well known fact 


that George II. caused the naval uniform to be 


hi 


| changed from scarlet 
7yy) ° | 
The beau ideal of a 


to blue, in consequence ot 


| his majesty having admired a splendid blue 


riding habit, worn by the Duchess of Bediord. 


but neither looks so well as blue. We might 


quote high authority in opposition to these rules, 
the most beautiful shape and figure—the highest | 


but they are rather strengthened than contradicted 
by the exceptions. The late all-engaging Duch- 
ess of Rutland, generally appeared in sky blue, 
myriads 


of silver buttons, a white hat, 


! and a very high shirt-collar; but it should be 
‘borne in mind that her grace was gifted with 
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personal attractions that might excuse any ex- | 
centricity. Who can contemplate with indiffe- 
rent feelings the ensemble of Mrs. Jane Fox, 
even in a pea-green habit, embroidered with 
black lace? or, does Mrs. Arbuthnot appear to 
less advantage because her's is decorated with 
large sugar-loaf gilt buttons, instead of plain: 
ones? But these we conceive to be so many 
illustrious exceptions to the general rule laid | 
down. | 

‘ Whether the habit be purple. green or blue, 
the collar must be velvet, and generally, the cuffs’ 
should be of velvet also. Purple and green 
habits should be trimmed with stuff buttons; but 
blue habits should always be ornamented with 
small gilt buttons, very rich in lustre, perfectly 
plain jon the surface, and set closely together in| 
the rows. These buttons are always worn on 
the vest, when the boddice is thrown open. | 
The vest should be buff or light blue. True, | 
there are distinguished exceptions to this rule, | 
also. Lady Dacre wears a vest of fancy flow- 
ered velvet; and the Duchess of Buccleugh and 
Lady Wilton, although they wear habits of blue, 
never place any buttons upon them more showy | 
than silk ones. There are, perhaps, many other} 
illustrious exceptions; but it is not necessary to 
mention them. Gilt buttons will continue to be. 
indispensable ornaments for fashionable habits, 
so long as they are worn by such conspicuous | 
leaders of the ton as Lady Strachan, Lady | 
Charlotte Gordon, Miss Augusta Paulet, Miss | 
Fremantle, Lady Frances Gower, Miss Upton, | 
Miss Agues Percy, the Ladies Molyneaux, Lady | 
Sefton, Lady Laura Fitzroy, Mrs. Lyttleton, 
Lady Anne Becket, Mrs. Fairfax, Lady Mary, 
Beauclerk, Miss Emily Dupre, Ladies Flora and 
Sophia Hastings, Lady Caroline Stewart, the | 
Misses Montague, the Misses Johnson, and i 


hundreds of others whose names we might 


mention if it were deemed necessary. 


“Small shirt-collars, with a silk kerchief of} 
some showy color, are, to our notion, much more 
becoming than a habit shirt of the finest lace. | 
Embroidery should always be proscribed, if the i 
habit is to have gilt buttons; otherwise it is | 
allowable, if not put on to excess.” 


I have copied this passage without abridge- | 
ment, as I am confident that it will be interest- | 
ing to the ladies. It may be seen, by a little || 
reflection, that the general rules for making a. 
habit are not subject to change. A habit must. 
necessarily have a long skirt, tight sleepes, and a. 


Close boddice; the only variation, therefore, is in | 
the style of the boddice. There are three styles 

. P of ae i} 
given in the foregoing extract :—first, the mili- ' 








tary form, (buttoned up to the neck ;) second, 
the half-chest, or jacket form; third, the open 
form with a vest underneath. These same three 
forms have been reported and worn during the 
present season. The plain gilt buttons. too, are, 
at present, regarded as the only strictly fashion- 
able habit buttons—another proof of the immu- 
tability of the fashions. 

A blue habit, particularly if it be of broadcloth, 


‘should be trimmed with gilt buttons, and no other 
kind; this is in pefect good taste, and no one 


need deny it. But a lady of refined taste will 
never wear an undue number of these buttons on 
her habit. When three rows are worn on the 
boddice, the outer rows should never extend 
quite to the top of the shoulder; not more than 
one row should be placed on each cuff; and 
there should be none elsewhere. I have noticed 
several young ladies, recently, with a ridiculous 
profusion of gilt buttons on their riding-dresses. 
Not content with the three rows in front, the 
outer rows were made to extend entirely across 
the shoulder, and down the back, until they met 


at the waist: the cuffs were loaded with them, as 


were the shoulders and pocket-flap; and even 
the chemisette was honored with a row or two. 
These habits, in consequence of the extravagant 
uumber of buttons upon them, appeared ridicu- 
lous. No one should ever try the inferior kind 
of buttons; none but the best treble gilt will look 
well; and then they must be plain and flat on 
the surface, and clear and bright, like a mirror. 
I have noticed many green habits trimmed with 
these buttons, to decided effect; but they look 
far richer on blue, and on buff cassimere, when 
worn as an under vest. 

The Cap and the other apparel. No matter 
how handsome the habit may be, the flout en- 
semble of the lady equestrian will suffer materially 
if the hat be not in good taste. Much judgment 


and nicety of perception is required in selecting 


this article. A desire to protect the complexion 
from the influence of the sun, induces many 
ladies to wear gipsy hats or cottage bounets, made 
of Leghorn; these articles, however, are very 
troublesome to the rider, particularly in the 


_wind, when they keep up a continual flapping, 


and are liable to be carried away in a sudden 
gust. A neat cap of velvet, or cloth, will be 
found most convenient, and is preferable to a hat 
having a broad brim. A heavy double green 
veil should usually be drawn over the face when 
the sun shines brightly, aud this will afford every 
necessary protection to a fair face. It cannot be 
maintained, of course, that the cap is more beau- 
tiful than the fashionable French riding hat, but 
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it is certainly more convenient. Many will prefer 
the hat, and indeed it is natural that they should, 
for in fine weather it may be worn with perfect 
security. Feathers, when placed on the riding 
hat, should always be black; but they are very 
seldom worn. Worsted gloves will be found far 
more pleasant than kid; the latter are sure to 
chafe the hand if the horse be spirited, in which 
case the rider is required to hold a tight rein. 

American Lady Equestrians. Io a country | 
like ours, the practice of riding should be uni- 
versally encouraged. Most of the roads are illy 
adapted for carriages, and good riding animals 
are to be had in abundance. Among ladies who 
reside in the country, some of the most skilful 
equestrians in the world are to be found; and 
there are in every city large numbers of ladies 
who are distinguisned for their talent in this way. 
At one of the fashionable watering places, this 
summer, among a dozen of ladies who were in 
the habit of taking exercise daily on horseback, 
it was a subject of remark that every rider was 
so skilful that the palm of superiority could not 
be justly claimed by any one of them. 
have already given, (in the extract from the Court 
Journal,) an outline of the habits worn by English 
ladies, it may be proper, by way of comparison, 
to add a brief sketch of the dresses worn by the 
accomplished equestrians of ourown land, alluded 
to above. 

Costume of Mrs. S.; Miss S.; Mrs. McM; 
Miss C. E., and Miss J. Habit of blue cloth; 
rolling velvet collar and cuffs; corsage open half 
way down the bust; three rows of plain gilt’ 
buttons; chemisette and collar of linen; black 
cravat; black velvet cap. 

Costume of Mrs. E. W., and Miss T. 
as above, with French hats. 

Costume of Miss D. k. Green cashmerette, 
velvet collar. buttoning close to the neck, witha 
row of black velvet buttons up the centre; black 
velvet French hat, and embroidered collar. 

Costume of Misses C.and M. B. Black cloth 
skirt and jacket, velvet collar; velvet cap; the | 
jacket entirely open; buff cassimere vest with 
military collar; black silk buttons on the jacket; 
plain gilt buttons on the vest, one row only; the 
four lowest ones ouly buttoned; plain chemisette, 
collar and cravat. 

Costume of Miss F. R. Dark green habit, 
two rows of gilt buttons, black velvet collar. 
gipsy hat. Underneath, a vest of mazarine blue 


Same 


velvet, with rolling collar, and gilt buttons. 
The above affords a pretty accurate idea of 
the styles, as they prevail throughout the country, 


As I | 


|, evil. 





from which it will be seen that blue is the pre- 
vailing color, and that the plain gilt buttons are 
decidedly in favor as ornaments. The habits of 
Mrs. S. and the others on her list, bave obtained 
the greatest share of favor; but many have con- 
sidered the black habits and dashing yellow vests 
There will 
probably be a diversity of tastes in regard to the 


of the Misses B.. as more beautiful. 


‘ stvle of the corsage; and perhrps it is desirable 


that this should always exist, for, if all habits 
were made exactly alike, the ladies would become 
wearied with them, and soon cease to wear them 
at all. 


Original. 
TO AMELIA. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 


Uve heard thy lvre, AMeLta, 
Though thou art far away, 
Its fairy tones have bound me, 
] own its gentle sway ;— ! 
I have heard it gently echo 
Along the dew y flow’rs, 
I have heard its thrilling music 
Sigh sweet amid the bow’rs ; 
I have heard it when the rainbow 
Was bright along the sky, 
I have heard it when the tempest 
Swept fierce and dark on high, 
I have heard it in the morning 
When flow’rets scent the lea, j 
And soft and gentle breezes 
Played on the waveless sea, 
I have heard it in the temple, 
The sacred house of prayer, 
I’ve heard it ‘mid all scenes of life, 
I've heard it every where: 
And when the hand that waked it ' 
Must blighted be by pain, 
May lite like gentle streamlet 
Be lost in death’s deep main: 
And may the songs that ’round thee, 
Are breath’d by Heav’nly choir, 
Flow as sweet, and be as gentle, 


As the echo of the lyre, 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF DE FOE. 


I aM a stoic in whatever may be the worst of things. 
I'll do and say what I think is a debt to justice and 
truth, without the least regard to clamor and reproach. 
I know too much of the world to expect good in it, and 
have learnt to value it too little to be concerned at the 
Truth inspires rature, and as in defence of truth, 


, no honest man can be a coward, so no man of sense can 


be bold when he is w rong. He that is honest, must be 


brave, and it is my opinion that a coward cannot be en 


| honest man. 
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“Our New Series.”"—The present number commences a, 
new series, as well as a new volume of “ The Ladies’ Cum- 
panion and Literary Expositor,’ under auspices which will 
insure a large accession of new subscribers. To open the 
eleventh year of the publication of the work, with a NEw 
sertes, has heen deemed advisable, for the purpose of accom- | 
modating those subscribers who generally preserve the monthly || 
issues for binding at the termination of a volume. Upon the 
early advent of the Ladies’ Companion into the world, only a 
small edition was published, and consequently but few were 
enabled to form complete sets; now, by the commencement of || 
a New Series, all can be gratified in that desire. We consider |, 
it unnecessury to go into an elaborate exposition of the arrange- i 
ments already made, or thore in embrvo, for the further enrich- | 
ment of the pages of the Ladies’ Companion, The work } 
has for years stood the severe ordeal of public opinion un- i 
scathei; and its future career will be as an oasis in the desert |! 
to that which has passed. In gratifying our thousands of 
readers, we shall deem no expense, or labor, too great a sacri- 
fice to meet their most expanded expectations, 

In conclusion, we would say: that upon our books remain a | 
very large amount due from subscribers—each one of whom, 
we know, is perfectly responsible, and would transmit the 
amount of their indebtedness, if they would, for a moment, 
reflect upon the enormous outlay necessary to conduct a work 


| 


of the magnitude of the Ladies’ Companion. We do earnestly || 
appeal to their feelings in this particular, and hope that they | 
will be conviueed of the correctness of these remarks, and at 
ouce ease their own consciences by remitting their arrearages 
thereby enabling us to cater more liberaily for the amusement 
of their “idle hours,”’ aud at the same time placing in our pos- 


session that which is justly our own, 


Lirerary Remains of THE LaTE WiLuis GayLorp CLark.— 
Messrs. Burgess, Stringer & Co., are issuing, in numbers of | 
96 pages each, most admirably executed, upon fine white paper, | 
“ The Literary Remains of the Late Willis Gaylord Clark,” 
including the ** Ollapudiana” papers, the “Spirit of Life,” 
and a selection from lis Miscellaneous, Prose and Poetical | 
works; edited hy his twin-brother, Lewis GayLorp CLark, 
editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. The work opens with 
a Memoir of the author, a Criticism from the Quarterly Re- | 
view upon his writings, and an affecting account of his last’! 
moments. “ Ollapudiena’’ commences the “ Remains’’—a se- 
ries of Free-and-Easy Talks with the Reader—abounding in 
wit, humor, pathos, and poetry, narrative, anecdote, “ truth, 
fancy and fiction ;” the whole replete with what is best des- 
cribed in two words,—unabateuble interest. Mr. Clark’s prose , 
and poetry are very popular throughout the United States, and || 
the series cannot fail to experience a very wide sale. The | 
publishers also announce the ‘“‘ Knickerbocker Library,” to be | 
edited by L. Gaytorp Crark, Editor of the Knickerbocker— | 
a series of CHEAP, but Goop publications, printed with the 
same beautiful type and paper as the * Ollapodiana.” The 
first number will coutain the “ Odds and Ends from the Port- 
folio of a Peuny-a-Liner,” and the second, * Free Sketches of | 
Life at Home and Abroad,” by the late JouN Sanverson, the 
witty and delightful author of “The American in Paris.”” The, 
popularity of these writings is already thoroughly established. | 


MaGazines.—Amoug the best of the mouthlies issued with | 
punctuality, we are pleased to enumerate ‘* Godey’s Book,” |, 
“Graham’s Magazine,” “ The Knickerbocker,” “ Catholic 
Expositor,” ** Hunt’s Merchants Magazine,” devoted entirely | 
to the mercantile interest,—and one just commenced entitled, | 
**Manual of Self-Education,” edited by John Neal, A. D, 
Paterson, and Thomas Delf. The work is conceived in a || 
liberal spirit, and should be extensively patronized. The | 
Magazine literature of America, has, of late years, improved | 
ata rate which places it, at the present day, almost, if not quite | 
upon an equal footing with that of Europe. We have -”" 
abundance of talent in the country—let it be fostered, and it | 


i} 


Will burst the shackles which now confine it. Hy 





* Our Encravincs.”—We have endeavored fully to redeem 
the promise made in the last number, “ that the engravings for 
May should be far superior to those which have heretofore 
embellished the work.” We venture to say that they surpass, 
in point ef finish and design, those appearing in the magazines 
generally for the current month. Behold “ The Milk Maids” 
—that arched eye cast towards the rail gate, and then her 
sister laughing at her for her jealousy. It is indeed a poetic 
subject. “ The Warrior's Daughter,”’—how beautiful and con- 
tented she looks—waiting auxiourly for the return of her only 
parent from the battle field. 


“The world is brought before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calm blue sky is o'er thee, 
Thy bosom p!easure’s shrine ; 
And thiue the sunbeam given 
To Nature's Morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heaven 
It bursts from Eden's bower. 


The Fashion Plate, embraces five figures, richly colored.— 
This is the first time that we have ever introduced colored 


| fashions. We hope that the many improvements in the present 


number will meet the expectations of our subscribers through- 
out the United States. 


City or Fountatns.—New-York may well be styled the 


' “City of Fountains.” In every square the cooiing spray of 


the Croton is felt. In the Park, Bowling Green, Union and 
Washington Squares, St. John's Park, and in various parts of 
the city, are placed the most beautiful fountains that ever the 
eve rested upon. Their romantic changes are well calculated 
to interest the stranger. What a blessing to a large city, like 
New-York, is the introduction of the pure and wholesome 
Croton. 


AGEs oF THE Rutcers or THE Eartu.—We think that the 
following is well worthy of a place in our editorial columns,— 
It gives the correct ages of the rulers of the world at the 
commencement of the present year. 


King of Sweden, - - ° : » - 
Pope Gregory XVI, - - ° ° ™ 78 
Kivg of Hanover, . - ° o - 7 
King of the French, - - : ° ‘ 70 
Emperor of China, - - ° ° - & 
King of Wirtemburg, - - - - 62 
King of Bavaria, : - : ° « & 


King of Denmark, - - « © - 57 


King of the Belgians, — - : ° ~ Be 
King of Holland, - : ° . m 51 
Emperor of Austria, - ° © ° - 50 
King of Prussia, - : . ° = 42 
Emperor of Russia, - - - ~ a & 
King of Saxony, ° ° ° * “s 46 
King of Sardinia, - - ° ° « = 


King of Naples, 
King of the Greeks, - - - - - 26 


Queen of Portugal, - - - - - 25 
Queen of England, - - - - - 24 
Sultan of Turkey, - - - - - 20 
Emperor of the Brazils, - - - - 18 
Queen of Spain, - - - - - 13 


The aggregate ages of the 22 potentates is 1032 years, which 
gives an average of 46 years 10 mouths and a fraction. 


Fire DepartTMeENT Funp.—This charitable institution has 
added largely to its usual income this year. The ball yielded 
a very considerable sum, and the Concert, at the Tabernacle, 


' placed at their disposal several thousand dollars. This is an 


institution which reflects honor upon the city. We have been 
informed that there are upwards of twelve hundred widows 
and orphans upon the pension list. The children of deceased 


' firemen are educated and clothed at the expense of the fuud— 


while their widows are allowed a sufficient sum weekly to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life, and those comforts which are 
required to pass their days in peace and happiness. 
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Kenpatc’s Santa Fe Exrenition: Harper & Brothers.— 
From the first step we take in Mr. Kendall's company, after 
his arrival at Galveston, we feel that we are treading on ea- 
chanted ground. Even, when the scenes opened to contempla- 
tion have a sameness, which tends to cool down the enthusiasm 
with which we first viewed them, we still read on without the 
least flagging of interest, for there is a pervading influence of 
gaiety and cheerfulness in Mr. Keodull’s descriptions,—so 
hearty, so unaffected, so natural, and so honest, that we become 
sensible of a sort of sunshine over us, and a corresponding 
gladdening of the spirits, which at once prepares and predis- 
poses us for enjoyment. This faculty of cheering the mind of 
a reader, at the ouset of a work, is almost peculiar to Mr. 
Kendail, and in happy contradiction to the involuntary usage | 
of the genera'ity of authors, who usually, unwittingly and 
impolitically, contrive to commence their tomes as heavily and 
drearily as may be, trusting to av increasing interest to carry 
them successfully through; and it is in this hopefulness that 
we usually accompany them on their way, in the every-day 
expectation that things will mend. 

There is a certain class of travellers also,—worthy and scru- 
pulous people,—who, as they pass deliberately from place to 
place, will not let a rivulet murmur by without telling its birth 
and parentage—who are not content to omit a single shapeless 
ruin, or a solitary dull town; and who, consulting exclusively 
their own personal feelings and fancies, describe every thing in 
the same level phrase aud the same remorseless minuteness.— 
Mr. Kendall commits no such indiscretion. Although the great 
characteristic of his narrative is fidelity of detail, in all that is 
important for us to know, yet he never once forgets that great 
and good maxim,—* that brevity is the soul of wit.” He des- 
cribes what he saw in the simple and unstudied language of 
actual life: he indulges in no theories, and seldom affects much 
enthusiasm. His groups of figures are always picturesque, 
chosen for their character, and sketched with a graceful and 
free pencil. In short, it is a work which opens new scenes for 
contemplation in almost every page: it exhibits new manners, 
strange customs, striking incidents; and is even more calcu- 
Jated to contribute to our amusement, than the most brilliant 
novelist, whose trade it is to supply the great market of the 
world with agreeable fictions, 

Brief as this notice must necessarily be, we cannot dismiss 
the subject without bestowing a few words of encomium on the 
different artists to whom we are indebted for the splendid em- 
belli-hments which occur in this book. Chapman, especially, 
has fairly excelled himself, and Jordan & Halpin have left us 
nothing to desire. 


Wituts’ Poems: Clark & Austen.—Mr. N. P. Willis has 
collected his fugitive poems together, and published them in a 
beautiful volume. As a poet, Mr. Willis stands unrivalled. 
We shall take another opportunity to refer again to these | 
poems. 


Catuotic Exposiror.—This is one of the best religions | 
magazines issued in America. It is edited by the Rev. telix 
Varela and the Rev. C. C. Pise, who conduct the work with 
a spirit of liberality highly creditable to the literature of our | 
country. i 


Tue Catuotic Cattnet.—This is another magazine of the 
same clase, published at St. Louis, Missouri. It is a spirited 
work. 


ILLUSTRATED Suakspeare : Hewitt, Broadway.—This magni- | 
ficently illustrated work is progressing rapidly. It is issued | 
in weekly parts, at the extremely low charge of one shilling. | 
This places it within the reach of every person to possess | 
himself of a complete copy of the works of the immortal | 
** Bard of Avon,” whose genius as a writer and an expounder | 
of human nature will live in all ages. It is edited by the Hon. |, 
Gulian C. Verplank, and illustrated from the designs selected 
and arranged by R. W. Weir. 


This edition well deserves the 


undivided suppoyt of the American people. The numbers are 


issued every Saturday. i 


| work, from the pen of Robert Baird. 
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Sranseury's Interest Taste: Harper & Brothers.—This 
is a work of great utility and value to the commercial world, 
The author says, that “to render the work more generally 
useful, and to consult in particular the convenience of those 
whose business requires them to test interest calculations, 
made sometimes by one and sometimes by another of the pre- 
vailing method> of estimating time, tables are inserted hy 
months and days, and by current days, at both 560 and 365 to 
the year. With this arrangement, and the rule which is given 
for converting interest at seven per cent. into interest at any 
other rate, the work is made to embrace all the cases that caa 
occur in the computation of interest.” It is a most invaluable 
work, and the enormous expense attending its publication 
should command an extensive sale throughout the United 


’ States. 


Reuicton in America: Harper & Brothers.—This is a fine 
It gives an account of 
the origin, progress, relation to the state, and present con- 
dition of the Evangelical Churches in the United States ; and 
it also notices other religious denominations. Whether consi- 
dered historically, politically or polemically, the attention of 


the reader will be well repaid by a perusal. 


Tue Mysteries Orenev: Harper & Brothers.—The Rev. 
Johu H. Stone, of Christ Church, Brooklyn, has given to the 
world a volume of no ordinary interest. He has placed T'ruth 
opposite to Error ; and to make their contrast seen and felt, 
has often found it necessary to present both. He has quoted 
fairly, and has sought to put the theories of the authors in 
such a light as all must acknowledge to be just. The work 
should be universally read, as it abounds with subjects fraught 
with deep interest to every reader. + 


THe Schoo. anp THE Scnootmaster: Harper & Brothers. 
This is a neat volume, prepared for the use of teachers, trns- 


tees and inspectors of the common schools. It gives a sketch 


of the education most needed in the United Stutes—the present 
state of the schools—the best means of improving them, and 


the consequent duties of parents and the trustees of schools 
generally. It is a valuable work, and should be extensively 


read, 


Lire of Generar Jackson.—Mr. Amos Kendall has proved 


| himself a man of industry and research by the production of 


this well written life of Jackson. The details are extremely 


interesting. It is issued in parts by the Harpers. 
Neat’s History or THe Purttans.—The second, third and 
fourth numbers of this work have been ixsued Ly the Harpers 


at twenty-five centseach. Neal was probably as impartial a 


| writer upon the subject as the period at which he wrote could 


afford ; and no one can study the history without being satisfied 
that it was compiled by a mau of great honesty of heart, aud 
with a most faithful and impartial aim to do adequate justice 
to all parties and opinions involved. 


McCcitocn'’s Gazetrerr.—This excellent work is read 
with renewed vigor each succeeding number. As a book of 
reference, it should be in the library of every family. Itis 


| afforded at twenty-jfice cents a number. 


Gipson’s Rome.—We have so elaborately dilated upon the 
merits of this work, that it is useless to say more than nulm- 
bers 10 and 11 have been issued. 


Rory O'’More.—ea & Blanchard.—This is a national 
romance, by that universally esteemed author, Samuel Lover. 
“ There's luck in odd numbers,” says Rory O’More. We think 
‘“*there’s equal luck in even numbers.” Mr. Lover is a spirited 


_and graphic writer. Many of his descriptions and scenes are 


beautifully pourtrayed and masterly drawn.—Burgess ¥ 
Stringer, New York. 
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